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This saves gasoline, noise, vibration, wear and tear on all ,moving 


parts, and affords a smoothness unknown before in automobiles. For 


example, in “High” you can enjoy a 60-mile-per-hour car speed with 
only 40-mile-per-hour fuel consumption and engine effort. The engine 
loafs while the car races! We invite you to drive the new 100 Horse 
Power Custom Straight-Eight Auburn or the new 160 Horse Power 
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8 AUBURN | 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $945; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $995; 4-door Full Sedan $1045; Convertible Cabriolet $1095; Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan $1195; Speedster $1195; 7-passenger Sedan $1245. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1145; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1195; 4-door Full Sedan 
$1245; Convertible Cabriolet $1295; Convertible Phacton Sedan $1395; Speedster $1395; 7-passenger Sedan $1445. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. 
Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1445; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1495; 4-door Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet $1595; Convertible 
Phacton Sedan $1695; Speedster $1695. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1645; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1695; 4-door Full Sedan $1745; 
Convertible Cabriolet $1795; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1895; Speedster $1895. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire 
wheels, all models, at extra cost. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corp. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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to Improve Your Golf 








in Just Five Days! 





T LAST Alex Morrison has 
done what thousands have 
urged him to do: put his way to 
learn the correct swing within 
reach of every one anxious to 
improve his game. 


*“‘Alexander the Great’’ is, as Bob 
Davis says, ‘‘the Wizard of Golf In- 
struction.”” His instruction brought 
Babe Ruth down into the 70’s—en- 
abled Doug Fairbanks to shoot 72 
(on a par 71 course) in Los Angeles 
—helped big-framed Rex Beach shoot 
154 for 36 holes in tournament play, 
and slender Clarence Budington 
Kelland get into the 70’s. He has 
taught Jack Dempsey, the slight 
Charles Chaplin ms Og the bulky Paul 
Whiteman, Grantland Rice, Rube 
Goldberg, Paula Stone, Annette 
Kellermann, and scores of others. 
Whatever golf lessons he chose to 
give were given at a charge of $200 
for 12 lessons. 


He is on the staff of American 
Golfer, has written for Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Pop- 
ular Science and oth- 
ers. He has given lec- 
tures and exhibitions 
all over this countr 
and Canada. Although 
this left him little 
time for tournament 
play, Alex has dem- 
onstrated that he can 
play the game with 
the best of them. In 
addition to defeating 
several of the lead- 

This fellow ing players he has 
is considerably get many course rec- 
worried sbout ords. Recently he tied 
The corres, the course record at 
swing banishes Winged Foot (the scene 
all worry about of the 1929 American 
ANY stage of Qpen) with a 68, and 
a shot. has more than 30 other 
attested scores from 65 to 69 over 
championship length courses; for ex- 
ample, the Brackenridge Park at San 
Antonio, 69; Pasadena Golf Club, 69; 
Detroit Golf Club (South Course), 66; 
and 69 at Denver Country Club. 

























DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS CLARENCE 
Formerly in B. KELLAND 
the high 80's Formerly in 
Now in the the 90's 
low 70's Now in the 70's 





‘\ Some of the Good Golfers Who Have 
Followed Morrison’s System 


PAUL 
WHITEMAN 
Formerly over 

100 


Now in the 80's 


For Those Bewildered by a 
“*Plague of Don’is”’ 


Alex Morrison has just got- 
ten out a book which clearly 
describes and pictures his simple 
way of learning the correct 
swing. There need be no question 
in your mind about being able to 
learn through a book like this 
one. It is sold not on promise 
but on performance on a definite 
guarantee that it will improve 
your game, or cost 
you nothing. 

If you know Alex 
Morrison, you know 
that he is the arch 
enemy of Golf 
DON'TS! His last 
fifteen years have been 
spent to help the man 


so typical of thousands 
of golfers: the man 





de 
So many _ who stands grimly be- 
‘“don'ts’’ are fore his ball ‘‘concen- 


running Hf ” 
through hie trating, with his 


mind that Knuckles white with 
they show in tension, and the cords 
~ knees, his jn his neck swelling 
port a ‘hoie With strain. Alex Mor- 
stance. rison is out to help the 

fellow who really gets 
too little amusement, satisfaction and 
benefit from the game—who merely 
exchanges business worries for golf 
worries—who is in a constant panic 
about doing the wrong thing. 


The Secret of the Correct Swing 


If you are ‘‘stymied’’ by your 
apparent inability to apply seem- 
ingly simple principles, if the usual 

yisory jargon and generalities 
haven’t gotten you anywhere, if you 
realize that mere intense concentra- 
tion, will-power, and practice alone 
is not the real answer—then you 
will be interested in how Alex 
Morrison can change your whole 
viewpoint, in his book, “A New 
Way to Better Golf.” 


















Formerly in 
the 80's 































































ALEX 
MORRISON © 
G RANT- | 
LAN Df 


of The Ameri- 
can Golfer 
says, “ Alex 
Morrison has 
been working 
for years on 
simplifying Cur 
and devel- 
oping a clear > 

picture of what is needed to 
play better golf. Heis some- 
thing more than a fine 
teacher of golf. He is also 
one of the few who have 
made a close study of break 
ing up tension, which is the 
curse of every game played.” 


REX BEACH say: 
“Morrison knows more 
about his business than 
1 will ever know about 
mine. He has taken the 
golf swing apart and 
examined it, oiled up 
loose parts, re-assem- 
bled them and put the 
whole thing into smooth 
running order. To watch 
him execute a shot 
is to realize that he 
has mastered the 
elusive principles of 
the golf stroke to a 
nicety which makes 
the swing of most 
experts look crude 
You will find here 
the soundest, the 
simplest, the most 
sensible help you have ever 
found.”’ 

“If the Pulitzer Fund were to 
offer a reward for golf instructors 
says BOB DAVIS, “Morrison 
would grab the coin every year. 
He is the most celebrated golf in. 
structor alive.” 














ou how to ban- 





sion and nervous 


Then he analyzes the eight stages 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination and a 
Double-Guarantee 





of the Correct Swing—not 
because it is the way he does it, 
but correct because of the structure 
of your own body. 


The Morrison 
Golf 


Guarantee 
As he has proven, 
“i simple terms and clear photo- 


graphs he shows these eight — 
He proves by actual 





no such pone as 
He fine and killin 
the gentleman picture 





the coupon below. 
When the book ji 


One plus postage charges, 
Month Read it for five days. 
You'll If you are not “sold” 
Score at once—OR if you 
put Mr. Morrison's 
ws? ag suggestions into prac- 
° tice and within one 
110 month you don't re- 
100 duce your score 
= accordance with the 
92 little chart shown 
85 here, you may return 


will be refunded. 








having shown you how to get the 
i he shows how easy 
it is to sak it into practice—in every 















It is distinctly understood that, 
_to, I may return the book within 5 days. 
is also understood that, if putting Mr. Mor- 
rison’s instructions into practice does not- 
month—reduce my seore as indi- 
eated in the schedule shown above, I have the 
privilege of returning the book. In either case 
my $2 is to be refunded at once. 





REX BEACH 






Now in the 70's 








SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc. 
386 Fourth Ave., Dept. 46, 
New York City 


Please send 






State . 
are enclosing $2 herewith, thus 
charges. Same refund privileges 






























Send no money with 


handed to you, pay 
In the postman only $2, 


the book and your $2 


Clip and mail the 
3 coupon -— _ without 
. money—now. SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, INC., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
Dept. 46, New York City. 


me Alex Morrison's 
illustrated | book, “A New Way 
Better Golf.’ W hen the postman 


if I care 
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Road Signs 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


THURSDAY [2:15 


Lam 
CHICAGO 





Genuine Vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
single-faced Road Signs—36” diameter, 
made of 18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by |"x!'/)” angle 
iron, emblem in three colors. Sign will 
not peel, discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for ten years 
service. Brackets for attaching to 4"x4” 
post included. Post not included. 


Auxiliary plate 8”x24" to provide name 
of place and time of meetings. 


Auxiliary plate 6x18" to provide name 
of city or town. 


Plates of genuine Vitreous Porcelain 
Enamel, single-faced, made of 18 gauge 
specially prepared steel. 


Price complete $20.00 each f.o.b. Chicago 


Club Secretaries’ 
Buttons 


Same design as the Club President's 
Button, in 14k rose gold, are now avail- 
able to Kiwanis clubs for use by their 
Club Secretaries during their term of 
office. 


.$3.50 each 


Price 


Decalcomania 
Transparencies 








Used on store windows and auto- 
mobile Colors are 
gold, blue and white. 


windshields. 


Window Size, 7} in. 
Less than 25 


25 or more 


15c each 
10c each 


Windshield Size, 3 in. 
Less than 25 10c each 
25 or more 5c each 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 1) size) 


This attractive emblem is made of 
metal that will not rust or cor- 
not affected by 


rode, and is 


weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, 
An 


Fits any 


the letters in polished metal. 


ornament to any car. 
radiator, and can be easily at- 
tached in a moment so it will not 


rattle or jar loose, or can be had 


with bracket to attach to front 
or rear license plates. 
Price (any quantity .25¢ each 


Send Orders to 


Summer Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 


Identification 





Made of celluloid, size 31% in. 


with insert cards for club mem- 
bers name, nickname and classi- 


fication. 
Price, with blank insert..... .$0.50 each 
.60 each 


Price, printed insert......... 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7x9 inches 


(Celluloid with Metal Back) 
*“‘Member” and “K’’ emblems in blue 


and gold, Kiwanis colors, background in 


white. 

at as We he alae Se $1.25 each 
PM Ne eco ae ey ae Ras 1.00 each 
Re NR 8 OG Nahe veh .85 cach 


Guest Registers 


This special ‘“‘Kiwanis Guest Reg- 
ister’ consists of a desk pad, 
bound in blue calf-skin with flan- 
nel back and glazed board face, 
with 25 ruled and printed sheets. 
The pad bears the Kiwanis insig- 
nia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired. 


Peseta | Sa aces ken see ad $2.00 
Additional sheets, each........... .02 
Imprinting name of club, extra.... .50 


Special Gray Transfer Binders, 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL—3520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Personal Message 
to Each Kiwanian 


By WILLIAM O. HARRIS 


International President 


HIS is my last opportunity to extend a 
personal greeting to every Kiwanian. 
As my administrative year draws to a 
close, one of my greatest regrets is that | have 
not been able personally to contact more 
individual Kiwanis clubs. I have a deep feel- 
ing of respect for the membership of Kiwanis. 
It is gratifying to know that “just around the 
corner” in any American community there is 


a Kiwanis friend of sterling quality interested 


in the welfare of the organization because of 


his abiding faith in the ideals and principles 


for which it stands. 


No one could go through such a period of 


intensive Kiwanis service as the past fourteen 
months have brought to me without deeply 


feeling in his heart the intense desire for the 


future welfare, growth and development of 


the organization. At Detroit [ climax ten years 
of administrative service to Kiwanis—in all 
its various phases and_ responsibilities. 

I sincerely believe that [ have judged the 
organization correctly. Il have diagnosed its 
problems to the best of my ability. L earnestly 
hope that my conclusions justify your faith in 
and your conception of Kiwanis. 

| tell you frankly that Kiwanis has been 
through the most critical year of its entire 
history. The trials and tribulations which 
have affected the industrial and economic con- 
ditions of the country have likewise left their 
mark on Kiwanis. The problems of our clubs. 
districts and International, calling for con- 
structive thought and effort, have been real 
and not imaginary, just like the problems that 
have come to all of us as individuals. Father 
Time is “taking the measure” of service club 
activities—testing the true devotion of indi- 
viduals to the ideals and principles which are 
inscribed upon our banners. A decade from 





now, we will be judged by the citizenry of 
these two great nations directly as we measure 
up to the civic and social responsibilities that 
are placed on our very doorstep today. 

Do you need Kiwanis? Does your community 
need Kiwanis? Is there a place today in 
national or dominion affairs for the services of 
Kiwanis? | am strongly of the opinion that in 
all our history we have never seen a more im- 
portant time for Americans and Canadians in 
general and all Kiwanians in particular to 
display an active interest in government and 
a constructive attitude in aiding and sponsor- 
ing the recovery of business, employment, 
agricultural and industrial welfare. 

Will Kiwanis meet the present-day respon- 
sibilities? With its man power, with its struc- 
tural organization, with its sense of civie duty 
thoroughly appreciated by every member, 
with its idealism so ‘practical and its club and 
district leadership so trained for service, what 
does it lack? Simply the determination to 
achieve, the everlasting desire to go forward. 

“Back to the Birthplace and Forward in 
Kiwanis —certainly so. Detroit 1932—a re- 
dedication of all Kiwanis to the ideals and 
principles for which it stands. Detroit 1932 
a rebirth of that enthusiasm and _ loyalty 
which have brought Kiwanis the good will of 
two nations, and Detroit 1932—a launching 
party which will start a reborn Kiwanis for- 


ward to greater accomplishment — 
INTERNALLY SOUND 
STRUCTURALLY CAPABLE 
ADEQUATELY FINANCED 


MENTALLY DETERMINED TO ACHIEVE 


Will you play your part in such a program? 


You may give me your answer in Detroit. 
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A Pilgrimage and an Inspiration 


BY A. C. CALLEN 


Chairman, International Committee on Convention Program 


HERE is always something of expectancy that thrills us 
as we plan for a pilgrimage to the old homestead where 
we first saw the light of day, or even to the birthplace of 
some famous man or woman. A humble home it may have 
been, the ravages of time may have taken their toll, sightseers 
without number may have passed through its portals, but 
nevertheless it is the place where our life, or that of a friend 
or of some literary or historical personage, began. The thrill 


increases as we approach the place, and as at last we stand in 


that little room, the desire of years ful- 
filled, there falls a hush of reverence. 
The changes of the intervening period 
pass in review, the faces of those whom 
we loved long since come from the mists 
of the past, and we leave the hallowed 
spot with an inspiration for nobler living 
and for greater accomplishments. 


Just such a thrill, such a climax, such 
an inspiration has been in the minds of 
your committee as we have. planned the 
program for the Detroit Convention. Our 
very first thought as we met in Chicago 
last September was to get a slogan that 
would express something of the feeling 
that we hoped would animate all our 
membership. “Back to the Birthplace— 
Forward in Kiwanis” was the result. It 
is our hope that the desire to make a 
pilgrimage to the place where Kiwanis 
was born may so captivate you that you 
may allow no obstacle to stand in the 
way, and that June 26 may find ten thou- 





A. C. Callen 


sand Kiwanians in Detroit, ready to participate in a revival of 
inspired interest and enthusiasm that will extend through the 
length and breadth of Kiwanis territory. 

There is no need for me to elaborate upon the entertainment 
features—of course Detroit will show us a good time. And if 
you can make the convention trip a part of your vacation, that 
will be fine. But unless I mistake the feeling of Kiwanis, there 
will be a seriousness of purpose pervading the entire convention 
group, an idea that a return to the birthplace requires planning 
for the future. With such an expectation 
in mind the program has been built. The 
details are on another page, but I do want 
to call to your attention the general plan 
of the convention program, and some of 
the reasons that make us feel the effects 
will be far-reaching. 


No one should miss the Religious Mu- 
sicale on Sunday evening. It is a splendid 
prelude to the business sessions that will 
follow during the next four days. It is 
fitting that an organization that gives 
primacy to the human and spiritual values 
of life should open its convention with a 
service which places a definite emphasis 
on those ideals. Dr. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, pastor of Tremont Temple, 
Boston, is himself an honorary member 
of Kiwanis, and has two sons who are 
Kiwanians. He will bring us an inspiring 
and practical message. The musical part 
of the program will also be outstanding. 
Be sure to reach Detroit in ample time 








246 


to aitend this delightful service. 


The general plan for the business ses- 


s1ons 1s hased largely on the considera- 
tions expressed or implied in the con- 
ition slogan, “Back to the Birthplace 


Kiwanis.” 


ice back over the past history of 


It seems appropri- 


Kiwanis, more than seventeen years of 
it. Meeting almost on the invisible bound- 
itself it is unthinkable that we 
an “International Hour.” A 
old homestead certainly in 


should take stock of our 


not be 


return to the 
dicates that we 
content to 


present position and 


rest on our past laurels. A consideration 


of our present-day obiectives and the 
challenge they present is a necessary 
preliminary to any progressive move- 


around a Catist 
“For- 


have an en- 


cannot rally 
and heed the leader’s command of 


ward, March!” 


appreciation of the 


ment we 


unless we 
thusiastic challenge 
of these 


Have 


an audience spell-bound with a 


present and future objectives. 
you ever heard Henry Heinz hold 
sincere 
oratory that portrays in graphic style the 


call Kiwanis? Then 


store for 


philosophy that we 
you on 
when he talks on 
Achievement.” 


Toronto Convention 


you know what is in 
Monday morning 
“Seventeen Years of 
Were the 
ten years Can you recall the quiet 


Karr, 


under- 


you at 
ago: 
Harry 
the 
Can 


vet forceful leadership of 


and his presentation of 
privileged child ebjective ? you see 


that 
was elected there as the next president of 


virile and gracious Canadian who 


Kiwanis International, George Ross? Can 


you call to mind any two men who would 


make a better combination as “Interna- 
tional Hour” at the Detroit 
Convention than these men, or who’could 


speakers 


better interpret to us the beauty of that 
international fellowship that we find in 
Kiwanis? 


Following “International Hour” comes 


an inspiring message from that successful 
business man, Vash Young. Perhaps you 
have read his book, “A Fortune to Share.” 
If you have you will appreciate the treat 
that is in store for us on Tuesday morn 
ing. If not, you just won’t dare to miss it. 


Parker tells about the 
Tuesday afternoon Open Forum on an- 
It will be a “Taking Inven- 


tory” session, one of vital interest to every 


secretary you 


other page. 
delegate, preparing him to consider in 


telligently the matters that will be dis- 
cussed in the business session on Wednes- 


day morning. Ample time has been al- 
lowed at that session to present and 
thoroughly discuss new legislation with 


out hurry, and to elect the officers who are 
to lead us during the coming year. 


the climax of the 


Following a message 


Thursday comes 


entire convention. 


from the Past International Presidents, 
brought to us by Horace McDavid, we 
will hear “The 1932 Challenge of Our 


that Kiwanis 
C. Harold Hippler. The only word I can 
think of that describes the style of the 
message he will bring us is “Hippler- 
His 
I lorida 
know just what this adjective connotes. 


Objectives” by veteran, 


and _ his 
Kiwanis 


esque.” erstwhile Illinois 


present associates in 


After hearing him on Thursday morning 








Night seene of Windsor, Ontario, 
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you will be busy explaining to yourself 
how it happened that you never had com- 
pletely grasped the full meaning of our 
objectives. 

And then to crown it all, Bill Johnston, 
from Montreal. All the facts and figures, 
all the enthusiasm, all the challenges we 
during the will be 
summed up, as it were, in a talk that will 


receive convention 
be at once forward-looking and action- 
impelling. When Bill Johnston says “For- 
ward in Kiwanis,” just before the newly- 
elected officers are announced and intro- 
duced, it will be a command that will 
bring you to your feet eager to press 
onward to new heights of Kiwanis achieve- 
ment. What a climax to a successful con- 
vention that will be! Detroit is going to 
be a never-to-be-forgotten high point in 
Kiwanis history. 

Time and space will not allow me to 
give you details of the splendid arrange- 
ments for Monday night, with our be- 
loved and inimitable Fulkerson as 
the headliner; of the Monday afternoon 


Roe 


conferences on club problems, club sing- 
of the 


objectives on 


ing, and for lieutenant-governors; 
conferences on Kiwanis 
Wednesday afternoon and the “Night of 
Nights” All I can say is 


that the program has been planned to 


in the evening. 


make every minute count, the speakers 
and discussion leaders are prepared to 
give you their very best, and all we need 
now is your presence and your participa- 
tion to make it a success. You will re- 
turn to your club with new ideas and 
greater ambitions to Kiwanis 
ideals into effective community service. 


translate 

















with the fascinating silhouette of Detroit across 


the river. 
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CORDIAL INVITATIONS FROM 
THE GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


AND THE PRIME MINISTER OF ONTARIO 





7 IWANIS knows no national boundaries 
and it is with much pleasure, therefore, 
that I invite delegates to the Interna- 

tional Convention to step across the border and 
visit the Province of Ontario. Many of you who 
have already visited Ontario will need no 
second invitation, but I feel that delegates from 
distant places should not let the opportunity 
pass of paying usa friendly call. Ontario will 
be glad to welcome you and I feel such a visit 
will be well repaid. 





Prime Minister of Ontario 
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XEETINGS, FELLOW KIWANIANS: 

The entire State of Michigan joins De- 

troit in welcoming your International 

Convention. No more fitting place could have 

been chosen than Detroit, where 17 years ago 

Kiwanis was born. The spirit of Kiwanis 

which inspires its members with fellowship, 

fair-play and courage, will dominate Detroit 
during your visit. 

Come and enjoy Michigan’s glorious June. 
Our lakes, streams and forests will be near at 
hand, inviting you to explore the finest recrea- 
tion spots of the middle-west. A friendly wel- 
come awaits you from Michigan Kiwanians and 
from all Michigan citizens in every part of our 
State. 


Cordially yours, 


unbba Bnescer 


Governor of Michigan 
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Outline of Convention Program 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION—DETROIT, MICHIGAN, JUNE 26-30 


Convention Theme—"Back to the Birthplace—Forward in Kiwanis” 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 





Henry C. Heinz 


Past International Presi- 


dent Heine will address 
the conrw ention on Mon- 
day morning Hix sub- 
ject: “Seventeen Years 


of Achievement.” 








George H. Ross 


Past Loternational Presi- 
dent Ress will present 
the Canadian Kiwanians’ 
point of view on the 
“International Hour” 
on Tuesday morning. 





i 


Vash Young 


Di.tinguished author, 
speaker and business 
man. His subject is “A 


Fortune to Share.” Don’t 
miss it. Teesday morn- 
ing. 


Rev. J. Whitcomb 
Brougher, D. D. 


Speaker at the Religious 
Musicale on Sunday eve- 
ning——a most appropri- 
ate occasion to start a 

Kiwanis 


Convention, 





Roe Fulkerson 


Will give the main ad- 
dress on Monday eve- 
ning, All-Kiwanis Night. 
Remember his red-faced 
man with the polka det 
tie last year at Miami? 


Harry E. Karr 


Past International Presi- 

dent Karr will present 

the point of view of 

Kiwanians in the United 

States on the “Interna- 

tional Hour” on Tues- 
day morning. 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 26 
Evening 
8:45—Reticious Musicate—Masonic Temple Auditorium 
Special Music 
Address—Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, D.D., Pastor Tremont Temple Baptist 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


MONDAY, JUNE 27 


Morning 


9:30-—OPENING SEssion— Masonic Temple 
Address of W elcome 
President's Message 
Report of Finance Committee 
Reports of Treasurer and Secretary 
Address—“Seventeen Years of Achievement”—Henry C. Heinz, Past Interna- 
tional President ; 
Appointment of Convention Committees 
Voon 
12:15—INTERNATIONAL Councrt—Small Banquet Hall, Hotel Statler—Limited to mem- 
bers of the Council 
12:15—Diusrricr SecretTaries’ LUNCHEON AND CONFERENCE—Ladies Parlor—Hotel 
Statler 
ifternoon 
2:00-—Reception ano Tea for Mrs. William O. Harris and Visiting Ladies—Detroit 
Yacht Club, Belle Isle 
1:45—Five CONFERENCES ON CLUB PROBLEM: 
to For clubs with membership of 35 and under, 36 to 50, 51 to 75, 76 to 150, and 
1:00 151 and over 
1:45-4:00-—COoNFERENCE ON CLUB SINGING 
1:45—4:00-—LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE 
Evening 
8:00-—-ALL Kiwanis Nicgut—Masonic Temple 


Presentation of International Officers, District Governors, etc. 

Address—Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazin> 

In Memoriam 

“Fellowship Hour’”—Message from International President 
10:00—Dancinc—Masonic Temple 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28 
Morning 
9:30— Business SesstoN—Masonic Temple 
“INTERNATIONAL Hour” 
Address—George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario, Past International President 
Address—Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, Past International President 
Address—“A Fortune to Share’—Vash Young, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York City 


10:00-——Lapiges’ ENTERTAINMENT—Auto Tour and Visit to Greenfield Village, with Buffet 
Lunch and Entertainment at Dearborn Inn, Dearborn 

ifternoon 

1:45-——Oren Forum—Masonic Temple 


to “An Inventory of Kiwanis” 

4:00 “In order that some problems may be presented to the delegates purely from 
an educational standpoint, with no recommendation as to suggested action, this 
conference has been arranged. Its purpose is simply fact-finding so that you may 
know the facts in regard to Kiwanis as they appear today. No action is con- 
templated—simply the fair and impartial consideration of these problems from 
an administrative point of view and as they affect the present position and the 
future development of the organization.” 

—William O. Harris, 
International President 
Evening 


6:30— District DinNers—As arranged by the districts 
9:00-—CONFERENCE ON RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NOMINATIONS—Parlor L, Masonic Tem 
rle—Limited to representatives elected by districts 
9:30—Presipent’s RecerTion AND BaLtt—Masonic Temple 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 
Morning 
9:00—Business Session—Masonic Temple 


Preliminary Report of Committee on Credentials 
Report of Committee on Laws and Regulations 
Report of Special Committee on Study of District Trustees 








> cbs 
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Discussion and Action on Amendments to International Constitution and By- | CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Preliminary ee of Committee on Resolutions 
Nomination and Election of Officers 


Afternoon 


2:00—Lapies’ ENTERTAINMENT—At Windsor, Ontario, under the auspices of the Wind- 


sor Kiwanis Club and their ladies 
1:45—Five Groure CONFERENCES on “Kiwanis Objectives.” 
to afternoon 
1:00 


Evening 
7:00—Pirates’ Nicut at Bos-Lo—Bob-Lo Island, Ontario 


Boat trip to Island, with entertainment, including a “Treasure Hunt” on the 


Island 
THURSDAY, JUNE 30 
Morning . 
9:00—Bustness SEsstoN— Masonic Temple 
Final Report, Committee on Resolutions 
Message from Past International Presidents 
Address—‘‘The 1932 Challenge of Our Objectives” 
Florida, Former Governor Florida Kiwanis District 
Awarding of Trophies 


Address—“ Forward in Kiwanis”—William J. Johnston, ‘Toronto, Ontario, For- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime Kiwanis District 


“Looking Toward the 1933 Convention” 
Report of Committee on Elections 
Presentation of Newly Elected Officers 
ifternoon 
2:00—Go.r TOURNAMENT—Plum Hollow Golf Course 


Groups as for Monday 


C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, 


C. Harold Hippler 


“The 1932 Challenge of 
Our Objectives.”” There's 
a subject for every Ki- 
wanian and every club. 
Thursday morning. 








William J. John- 
ston 


“Forward in Kiwanis! 
On Thursday morning a 
picture will be painted 
showing what heights 
Kiwanis can reach, with 
the help of all members. 


; 
| 


| 





















































Peace Between Canada and United States Observed at Harding Memorial 


United States-Canada Week, celebrating 114 years of peace and harmony be- 
tween these two countries, was observed at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
The event was commemorated by laying of a wreath at the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial, erected by Kiwanis International in Stanley 
Park, Vancouver, and dedicated on September 16, 1925. Twenty-five mem- 
bers and their wives from Bellingham, Washington, joined with the Vancouver 
Kiwanians for this observance. The picture shows from left to right: David 
Spencer, president of the Vancouver club; Ely E. Palmer, United States 
Consul in Vancouver; Dr. W. B. Burnett, who was president of the Vancouver 


club at the time the memorial was dedicated; Clinton S. Harley, Governor 
of the Pacific-Northwest District; and Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, Premier of 
Saskatchewan and member of the Kiwanis Club of Regina. Kiwanian Ray I. 
Wise of Bellingham was the principal speaker at the luncheon. After giving 
a review of the events which led up to the erection and dedication of this 
memorial, Dr. Burnett placed the wreath, paying tribute to the high ideals 
of President Harding, who was a charter member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marion, Ohio. This memorial, erected by Kiwanis International, is visited 
annually by theusands of people from all parts of the continent. 
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All Kiwanis Night 


NOTHER year has rolled around 
since Kiwanis International met 
in convention at Miami, another 

and Oop- 


year of achievement, 


portunity. During the past year Kiwanis 


progress 


has been truly tested and has demon- 
strated the meaning and worth of 
training for leadership and fellowship 
Never in the history of the 
world is leadership so needed as at this 
very time. Kiwanis is doing its part in 
creating that sound public opinion which 
makes for the increase of righteousness, 
justice and patriotism and in furnishing 
that leadership which is so vitally needed 


among men. 


just now. 

There should be a greater participation 
this year by all clubs in All Kiwanis 
Night because this occasion takes on a 
greater significance than ever before. If 
our 90,000 members, leading business 
and professional men of the United 
States and Canada, will unite at the same 
moment and indulge in the same thoughts 
and -reverently wish for the same thing 
it would seem that a great impetus would 
be given towards the accomplishing of 
that thing. 

It is hoped this year that every club 
in International will hold a meeting on 
this night and that a special effort will 
be made by each club to 
nearly a 100 per cent attendance as 


secure as 


possible. The possibilities of this evening 
limit. 
inter-club meetings are possible. It also 


are almost without In some cases 
furnishes an excellent motive for ladies’ 


nights. If arrangements for a radio at 


the meeting are made it will furnish ex- 
cellent entertainment and give all a better 
understanding of Kiwanis. 

The program as suggested by Inter- 
national has been sent to each club. It is 
hoped that this program will be as nearly 
followed as will seem practicable to each 
club; especially is it advisable that the 
Fellowship Hour be adhered to. If dur- 
ing the brief pause of silence every mem- 
ber would re-dedicate himself to those 
things for which Kiwanis stands and 
would pledge his best efforts towards the 
restoration of confidence in the future, 
the re-establishment of prosperity and 
good will towards all men, what a force 
for good would go forth. 


Let us on this night turn our thoughts 
towards the future, forgetting the past 
except for the lessons learned. Let us 
pledge Kiwanis efforts towards a brighter 
anticipation of the things which we may 
have a part in moulding and creating. 
Let us pledge Kiwanis leadership towards 
the solving of those questions which are 
engaging the minds of all our people. If 
Kiwanis with its representative business 
leaders is on the side of progress and 


MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 27 


BY H. B. AVEN 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations 


righteousness and is furnishing a business 
leadership in the solving of those ques- 
tions of importance to all the world there 
can be no doubt as to the results. 


Your International committee is count- 
ing on you and your club to observe this 
night. The Fellowship Hour is scheduled 
in the various time zones as indicated in 
announcement in with this 
article. Arrangements have been made to 
broadcast the program taking place at 
that time in Detroit over WWJ, Detroit, 
and the NBC Red Network, and the 
heart of every Kiwanian will be thrilled 
by listening to the inspiring program at 
that time. Let us make this night truly 
what it is intended to be. Let us have 
90,000 men sing in unison “America” and 
“God Save the King” and renew their 
allegiance to their flags and their coun- 
tries. Let 90,000 leading business and 
professional men of the United States and 
Canada gather around banquet tables 
from Vancouver to Miami, from Sidney 
to San Diego, and sing “Onward in Ki- 
wanis.” And let’s have all Kiwanians 
bow their heads at that same moment 
and indulge in silent meditation and a 
sincere wish for a better understanding 
of the teachings of the lowly Nazarene 
who taught us to love our neighbors as 
ourselves and to pray for peace on earth 
and good will towards all men. 


connection 





(Time 
> 
Program 


Moment of silent fellowship 
each ) 
Harris* 


*Copy will be sent to all clubs. 








indicated is 


“America” and “God Save the King” 


Fellowship Song, “Onward in Kiwanis” + 
+Page 5, Official song book, “Songs of Kiwanis.” 


“Fellowship Hour” 


Message from International President William O. 


Standard. Daylight Savings Time will be one hour later.) 
{tlantic Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
10:45 9:45 8:45 7:45 6:45 
(First stanza of 
10:46 9:46 8:46 7:46 6:46 
. 
10:49 9:49 8:49 7:49 6:49 | 
10:55 9:55 8:55 7:59 6:55 


To be Observed by All Clubs at their Meetings and also at the Detroit 
Convention as a Part of All Kiwanis Night Programs—June 27, 1932 
Program will be broadcast over WWJ, Detroit, and the NBC Red Network. 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 1931-1932 


Second row, left to right: Raymond M. Crossman, 


Top: William O. Harris, President, Los Angeles, California. 
Immediate Past President, Omaha, Nebraska; Harper Gatton, Vice-President, Madisonville, Kentucky; Andrew 
G. Gaul, Vice-President, Hamilton, Ontario; Walter R. Weiser, Treasurer, Daytona Beach, Florida; and Fred. 
Cc. W. Parker, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois. Third row, left to right: Charles Carlyle Tatham, Trustee, 
Edmonton, Alberta; Joshua L. Johns, Trustee, Appleton i in; Ernest F. W -zor, Trustee, Norwalk, 
Connecticut; Jerry H. Lammers, Trustee, Wessington Springs, South Dakota; William J. Carrington, Trustee, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; and Albert Snedeker, Trustee, Wheeling, West Virginia. Fourth row, left to right: 
Herbert. A. Moore, Trustee, DuBois, Pennsylvania; Carl E. Endicott, Trustee, Huntington, Indiana: H. G. 
Hatfield, Trustee, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; David E. Edington, Trustee, Mobile, Alabama Russell 5S. 
Perkinson, Trustee, Petersburg, Virginia; and Edmond C, van Diest, Trustee, lorade Springs, Colorado. 
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Golf Tournament at Detroit 


Names of entries from your club 
for the Kiwanis International Golf 
Tournament at Detroit should be 
sent to J. Clive Helferich, 1552 
West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan 


<<~< 3 >>> 


E OF Detroit hope and trust that 

the Kiwanis International Golf 

Tournament to be held on the 
afternoon of June 30, the concluding day 
of the Sixteenth Annual Convention, will 
be proportionately as outstanding as this 
convention is going to be. It seems most 
fitting that a “Back to the Birthplace” 
Golf Tournament should be the greatest 
one ever held. 

We Detroiters and others of Michigan 
who are interested in golf recall the 
vreat crowd that gathered for the exhibi- 
tion matches at Memphis, indicating and 
proving that golf occupies a great and 
important place in the minds of Kiwan- 
ians and ladies of Kiwanians. We saw 
the interest taken in the first tournament 
held at Seattle. We saw teams coming 
clear across the continent to participate. 
We know how splendid were the tourna- 
ments in Milwaukee, Atlantic City, and 
Miami. Now we want you to participate 
in our tournament, a “Back to the Birth- 
place” tournament. 

The rules which will govern this tour- 
nament appear on this page. 

The Plum Hollow Golf Course is 25 
minutes from we'll say Grand Circus 
Park, for that is what you who do not 
know Detroit very well will use to estab- 
lish your location. If you know Detroit 
we will just say “Start on Grand River, 
drive to Lasher Road, thence north two 
and one-half miles, turn right and there 
you are, It is located on Lasher Road be- 
tween the Eight and Nine mile roads.” 

The Plum Hollow course is twelve 
years old, full holes, bent 
greens, watered fairways and very roll- 


eighteen 


ing. The yardage is 6750 and the course 
is championship calibre. All facilities 
are ultra-modern. The Detroit District 
Golf Association Tournament will be held 
here the week before our Kiwanis tourna- 
ment. 

We know that you will not expect to 
play during the period of convention ses- 


sions but at other times we want you to 
realize that Plum Hollow is a “Make 


Take yourself 


yourself at Home” club. 


BY Jj. CLIVE HELFERICH 


Chairman, Detroit Convention Golf Committee 








and your Registration badge to James 
G. Hill, the manager, and you will realize 
that our hospitality is not an idle gesture. 
Greens fees are $1.50 and caddy fees are 
75 cents per round. 


Club House of Plum Hollow Golf Course, Detroit 











In conclusion it may be announced that 
fifteen new traps.are being installed on 
the first nine and these traps will be 
ready to reach up and bite you at Kiwanis 
International tournament time. 








Rules for International Golf Tournament 


1. All Kiwanis clubs are invited to participate. 
2. To compete for the championship, each club must have either a four-man team 


or a two-man team with a playing average of 95 or less. 
3. Individuals with a playing average of 95 or less will be allowed to play and 


compete for the individual low gross and low net scores. 
4. To be eligible each player must have a handicap of not over 19 based on a 
par 72 course, or if he has no handicap, he shall have made five scores the equivalent 


of 95 or less on a par 72 course. 


5. No club will be allowed to have more than eight players in the tournament, 
competing in no more than one foursome, one twosome and two individuals. 

6. Each player must be a Kiwanian in good standing in the club on whose team 
he is playing, and must be registered at the Detroit Convention and wear his official 


convention badge. 


7. There will be no entry fee. Each player will be required to pay only the usual 


greens fee and caddy fee. 


8. Tournament play will begin at 2 P. M. Thursday, June 30, on the Plum Hollow 


golf course. 
9. Low medal score of teams, playing 


the club. 


18 holes, will determine the winners. 
10. All rules of play will be governed by the U. 


S. G. A: and the local rules of 


ll. Trophies will be awarded. as follows: 


a. Champion four-man team. 
b. Champion two-man team. 
c. Second low four-man team. 
d. Second low two-man team. 
e. Individual low gross. 

f. Individual low net. 


12. The names of the entries from your club are to be sent to Kiwanian J. Clive 
Helferich, 1552 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
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DISTRICT 
GOVERNORS 











First row, top to bottom: Frank J. Wallis, : 

Arthur O. Morse, New York; Philip N. MeCaughan, C 

Nevada; John B. Witki n i Henry M. Cressman, New 
Jersey; Luther M. F . na; and John 

Watkins, Alabama. 5S ; top to bettom: C ‘ 
Harley, Pacific-Northwest; Frank D. Mumford, Utah-Idaho; 
Blanchard S. Tual, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas; Edward B. 
Flack, Michigan; and Thomas O. Marshall, Georgia. Third 
row, top te bettom: Arthur T. Post, West Virgi L. D. 
Hudson, Texas-Oklahoma; William F. Faulkes, Wisconsin- 




















Upper Michigan; Rudolph B. Roessle, Louisiana-Mississippi ; 
James W. Bradner, Kentucky-Tennessee; and Ervin A. Center, 
New England. Fourth row, top to bottom: James P. Whyte, 
Western Canada; E. J. Strong, Southwest; Walter G. Sackett, 
Colorado-Wy ; Henry A. Converse, Capital; Herbert W. 
Hennig, ; and Bennett O. Knudson, z 


Dakotas. ; row, top to bottom: Harold V. ; t, 
Florida; C . Brattin, Montana; rk A. Beems, Nebraska- 
A. Fowler, QOntario-Quebec-Maritime; and 

George B. Franks, Illineis-Eastern Iowa. 





For the Ladies! 


HIS story from the Michigan District 
is for the ladies. 

If the ladies of Kiwanis will come to 
the 1932 International Convention the men 
of Kiwanis—well, they'll trail along logi- 
cally and inevitably. 

We are instinctively modest, we Michi- 
gan folks, and we don’t like to brag, but 
we believe the ladies of Michigan and 
Detroit are going to give the ladies of 
Kiwanis International about the biggest 
and best time they ever have had at an 
International Kiwanis Convention. 

You know the time—June 26 to 30— 
and the place—Detroit, the birthplace of 
Kiwanis. 

Mrs. Guy B. Hammond, chairman of 
the ladies’ committee, Mrs. Claude A. 
Dock, assistant chairman, and about one 
hundred other feminine members of this 
dynamic committee are making the plans 
and they are eager to make a record for 
entertainment and hospitality that will 
stand unapproached until Kiwanians 
again come back to the birthplace for 
another convention in about 1962. 

In the first place the “Toonerville Trol- 
ley” or something will meet all of the 
trains and glad hands will be waiting to 
grab all Kiwanis guests. 

Monday, June 27, the royal reception 
for the ladies will be held at the spacious 
home of the Detroit Yacht Club on Belle 
Isle, a gigantic park, marvelous for its 
beauty and many fascinating attractions. 




















Mrs. Guy B. Hammond 


Chairman Ladies’ Entertainment Committee. 


Tuesday the ladies will be transported 
to the city of Dearborn, Henry Ford’s 
home town, where they will dine at 
Henry’s famous Dearborn Inn, rave and 
revel among the bewitching allurements 
of Ford’s world-renowned Greenfield vil- 
lage and have the opportunity to soar 
from the Ford Airport over Detroit and 
environs in a Ford tri-motor plane, if they 








William C. Morris 


Lieutenant-Governor, Divisien IL., Michigan Dis- 
trict; Member of the Central Detroit Club. 


William C. Sprau 
President, Kiwanis Club of Detroit. 
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BY GEORGE A. FERRIS 


Chairman, District Committee on Publicity 





Mrs. Claude A. Dock 


Associate Chairman Ladies’ Entertainment Com- 
mittee. 


happen to feel like going “up in the air.” 
From Dearborn the ladies will be driven 
past the Ford Plant at River Rouge, the 
largest industry of its kind in this world. 

Wednesday the winsome women will 
wend their way to Windsor, on the Ontario 
side of the river. The “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” are going to be hostesses and 
there will be interesting entertainment. 

And then as a grand entertainment 
finale and to cap the climax in furnishing 
thrilling amusement for guests of both 
sexes, everybody will go to Bob-lo, beau- 
tiful and bewitching, Wednesday evening, 
the last night of the convention. 

Two large and roomy boats have been 
chartered, there will be music and danc- 
ing on board both ways, and music, danc- 
ing and entertainment on the island. 

Kiwanians will own Bob-lo Island for 
the night and they can be as hilarious and 
have as reckless a time as the carnival 
spirit may urge or suggest. 

In conclusion, girls of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, we ask you, have we sold you 
the 1932 International Kiwanis Conven- 
tion in Detroit, the birthplace of Kiwanis? 

Mertin S. Heiss, veteran convention 
manager and a sagacious old statistician, 
has figured out that the International con- 
vention is not liable to come back to the 
Birthplace of Kiwanis again until 1962. 

Girls, don’t take a chance on waiting. 
You might have rheumatism by that time. 

Come THIS year. 


“We'll be seeing you”—of course. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


First row left to right: Leonard A. Dalton, Agriculture; Paul F. 
Neverman, Attendance; C. A. Ives, Business Standards; and Wallace 
H. Austin, Classification and Membership. Second row, left to right: 
Alfred C. Callen, Convention Program; H. B. Aven, Inter-Club 
Relations; Ernest B. Milam, Kiwanis Education; James M. Lynch, 
Laws and Regulations; and Jules Brazil, Music. Third row, left to 


right: Horace W. McDavid, Past International Presidents; H. Stanley 
Higman, Public Affairs for Canada; Guy Guernsey, Public Affairs for 
United States; Clyde B. Emert, Publici and W. E. Wolcott, Under- 
Privileged Child. Fourth row, left to right: Lawrence W. Wheel ° 
Vocational Guidance; Harold Jones, Efficiency Contest; John H. 
Moss, Histor and Arch A. Schramm, Study of District Trustee. 
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Our Convention 


ERE in this Michigan District 
where Kiwanis was born we take 
our responsibilities very, very seri- 

ously. One of our very greatest respon- 
sibilities—in fact it could well be said 
that it is our great outstanding respon- 
sibility in 1932—is to be the hosts to all 
of Kiwanis at this great Sixteenth Annual 
Convention. We are taking that respon- 
sibility most seriously. 

We of the Michigan District do not re- 
gard this coming convention as a “De- 
troit Convention.” We have always 
regarded it as “Our Convention.” True, 
Detroit has a great number of hotels and 
a wonderful auditorium. True it was in 
the city of Detroit that Kiwanis was born. 
Nevertheless we Michigan Kiwanians 
worked and hoped and 
that the convention would come to Mich- 


-yes—prayed 


igan, back to the birthplace. 


You saw fit to bring Kiwanians back 
to the birthplace and we of this great 
Michigan District will be on hand with 
our ladies to welcome you, to work and 
play with you during your stay in the 
convention city. 

When the convention formally ends on 
Thursday, June 30, we want you to feel 
that your visit to the district where Ki- 
wanis was born has only started. We 
want you to see our state from the south- 
ernmost boundaries to the great upper 
peninsula country, from Hillsdale to 
Sault Ste. Marie (if you would choose 
to consult the map and the district club 
roster). This great Blue Water Empire 
of ours is well worth visiting and enjoy- 


ing. Water, water everywhere—Lake 
Michigan, Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, 


Lake Huron, Lake Superior—it’s a great 
old state in June, July and during the 
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BY EDWARD B. FLACK 


Governor of the Michigan District 


other ten months if we should really ex- 
press our personal views. 

We are glad you are coming. We ap- 
preciate the prospects of your fellowship 
and we hope you stay with us for many 
days after the convention ends. 

The governor of the Michigan Kiwanis 
District is a business man, a man of not 
many words—a man who is relieved when 
he has made a speech and who is relieved 
when he has an article under way. 
Those who know him best, however, know 
that he is sincere in all things. Certainly 
none may question the sincerity expressed 
in these few words. When the governor 
of the Michigan Kiwanis District says he 
welcomes you to Michigan in the name of 
the Kiwanians and the ladies of Michigan 
Kiwanians he means it and there are no 
reservations, mental or otherwise. 





Back to the Birthplace 
BY JOSEPH PRANCE 


General Chairman, Detroit Convention Committees 


ETROIT, the beautiful vacation city 
of the North, awaits Kiwanis Inter- 
national and its multitude of guests. 

Probably no city in the world is so 
conveniently situated where one can com- 
bine an ideal vacation and a Kiwanis con- 
vention. Surely to Kiwanis, no city holds 
the lure that clings to and envelops De- 
troit and Michigan, as its birthplace. 

Here, Kiwanis came forth into the 
world to spread the fellowship of man 
from heart to heart into the far corners 
of the North American Continent, and 
we stand waiting to welcome Kiwanis 
International, to this, its Sixteenth Annual 
Convention. Detroit is reaching out its 
arms and sending to Kiwanians and their 
families a most cordial parental welcome 
to come back to the cradle of its birth 
and enjoy its myriad pleasures and sin- 
cere hospitality. 

Detroit and Michigan have waited long 
for this opportunity to give to Kiwanis 
International the convention of all Ki- 
wanis conventions. No stone has been 
left unturned to make this truly inter- 
national convention on the border of 


our friendly neighbor, Canada, a fea- 
ture that will live long in the memory of 


every one who attends the convention. 

This is Detroit’s year of years. De- 
troit Kiwanis recognizes its opportunity. 
The entire district realizes its duty. The 
plans are well laid. Detroit and Mich- 
igan bid to Kiwanis International a most 
hearty welcome. 

In signing off to ninety 
friends, | can honestly say that we are 
doing our best to provide for your com- 


thousand 


fort and enjoyment, and our reward lies 
in your attendance and approval of our 
plans. In the words of one of our be- 
loved Past International Presidents, the 
Jate Victor M. Johnson, “I am counting 
on you.” 





“Welcome,” Says Windsor 
By H. P. Parker 
President, Kiwanis Club of Windsor, 
Ontario 

Wt OF the Kiwanis club of Wind- 
sor, Ontario, join with our fellows 

of the Detroit metropolitan area in pre- 

paring a welcome for you “Back at the 

Birthplace” when you visit Detroit for 

the Kiwanis International Convention. 


We are fortunate in being located close 
enough to that birthplace, that you may 
leave your native shores and be in a so- 
called foreign country in the space of five 
minutes. We cordially invite you to visit 
Canada during your short sojourn in 
Detroit, to. partake of Kiwanis hospitality 
as we know it, and we assure you that 
we shall do our utmost to make your stay 
a pleasant and an interesting one. 

We know you shall enjoy your visit 
almost as much as we shall enjoy having 
you with us. 





Invitation from 


Ann Arbor 
HE Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, cordially invites all who 
attend the International Convention at 
Detroit to visit the university city, either 
before or after the convention. Head- 
quarters have been established at the 
Michigan (Woman’s) League Building 
on the campus and officers will be in 
charge to direct guests to points of in- 
terest about the university and the city. 
Ann Arbor is but thirty miles from 
Detroit with broad highways leading to 
the university campus and a day spent 
here will prove most delightful. Ann 
Arbor Kiwanians and the management of 
the University of Michigan extend a most 
cordial welcome. 
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CHAIRMEN OF DETROIT CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


1. Martin E. Ryan, Music. 2. Robert W. Jean, Decorations. 3. George A. Ferris, Publicity. 4. Louis 
F. Lerentz, Railroad Transportation. 5. George Doll, Jr., District Attendance. 6. Ernest O. Knight, 
Main Feature. 7. J. Ralph Bracken, Credentials. 8. J. Clive Helferich, Golf. 9. Charles G. Adams, 
Registration. 10. Gerald Wilson, Outings, 11. John Lafayette, Halls and Equipment. 12. J. Henry 
Pichler, Hotels. 13. Claude A. Dock, Associsz > ral Chairman, 14. 4. Bu ester, District 
Headquarters. 15. F. E. Putt, Information. 16. C. Clyde Johnson, ion. 17. Charles J. 
Burnham, City Transportation. 18. Warren E. Bow, Codéperation. 19. . Bacon, Dancing. 
20. Joseph G. Prance, General Chairman. 21. Bertram W. Pullinger, Ministers. 22. Donald A. 
Johnston, President’s Reception. 
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Come to Detroit 


BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


HAVE been asked by the convention 

committee to write an invitation to 
Kiwanians the world over to come to 
Detroit June 26 to 30. 

I question the need for this but I joy- 
ously take up the task. 

I have been a next door neighbor to 
Kiwanis since the day of its birth. I 
remember with what pleasure I stepped 
over one noon to see the new baby and 
congratulate its parents and I recall with 
pride how frequently since then I have 
marveled at its growth. 

Its parents were my friends; 
panions all down through the years have 
been my friends and I have shared with 
them all their joys, their tribulations and 
their sorrows. 

Now it falls to me to invite Kiwanians 
everywhere to come to my home city and 


its com- 


the city where their club was born. That 
the mother club, many times a grand- 
mother now, will give you welcome need 
not be told here. It may interest you, 
however, to learn that an old friend and 
neighbor anticipates your coming with 
delight. Proud of your growth in num- 
bers; prouder of the ideals you have set for 
yourselves and labor so valiantly to main- 
tain and proudest of your high achieve- 
ments in service for others I lend my voice 
to those of your own members in urging 
you to attend your convention here this 
June. 

Detroit will be at its loveliest then. 
Our gardens will be in full bloom. The 
river and the lakes will gleam in a golden 
Beautiful Belle Isle will be 


sunshine. 





adorned with blossoms and wear her robes 
of silver water. You Kiwanians who have 
never been here will learn that your club 
was bern in a fair city and that its 
parentage was good. The blood of our 
best flows in its veins and it has a heritage 
of manhood that is imperishable. 
Personally, I should like to meet every 
one of you. That perhaps will not be pos- 
sible, but today I am mindful of the fact 
that I once knew every member of the 
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first Kiwanis club. I shall look forward 
to seeing you here in June. The City of 
Detroit will welcome you all as the sons 
of an idea which had its birthplace here. 
In that memory the city takes great pride. 
Incidentally, those of you who may care 
to may drop in on me at the house if you 
are passing by. 

P. S. To Roe Fulkerson: If you don’t 
pay me a visit this will be the last invita- 
tion you'll get! 


It will be of interest to all Kiwanians 
to know that the distinguished poet Edgar 
Guest is a brother of Sydney J. Guest, 
President of the Southwest Detroit Ki- 
wanis club. 
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Geverner Edward B. Flack and the Michigan District Executive Committee met at Owosso with the Owosso club and members of the Convention Committee 
en District Attendance to discuss and promote attendance of the Michigan District at the International Convention. 
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A FACT-FINDING FORUM 


NEW feature of the program at the approaching Sixteenth 
Annual Convention at Detroit is the Open Forum on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

This may rightly be called a fact-finding forum. Its pur- 
pose is solely to give all Kiwanians at the convention, and 
especially the official delegates, an opportunity of learning the 
real facts in regard to certain major problems of our organi- 
zation. No action will be taken at this session on the basis of 
the facts presented. The sole purpose of this meeting is to 
give accurate information. 

It goes without argument that before any decision is reached 
in regard to any problem the pertinent and correct facts in 
regard to it should be clearly understood. It would seem, 
therefore, that any delegate who seriously accepts his respon- 
sibility should welcome this opportunity to make certain that 
he has a clear and correct understanding of these major prob- 
lems upon which at other sessions of the convention he will be 
required to express his views by vote. 

At all times the International Board has made known its 
willingness to furnish any information in regard to the organi- 
zation to any club or officer or to the humblest member. If 
anyone has ever failed to have a correct understanding on any 
phase of Kiwanis it has been due to his own failure to send a 
request for the information.to the International President or 
some other International officer or to forward his inquiry to 
International Headquarters. Every request for information 
which has been received has always been answered promptly 
and in a most painstaking manner and further assurance has 
been given that additional information would be forthcoming 
on any points that were not clear. 

In view of this attitzde on the part of our International 
Board, no adequate excuse. can be offered for some of the 
seriously incorrect statements which have sometimes been made, 
usually in connection with expressions of criticism. If those 
making such statements had first requested the actual facts, 
they could not have continued to pass on to others this mis- 
information and even their criticism would generally have been 
modified. Incorrect facts lead to unsound argument, wrong 
views and false judgments. 

An example will illustrate what [ mean. A member in a 
district from: which an International President was once elected 
made this statement: “With the present financial needs of 
Kiwanis, how can the International Board justify its action 
in paying the International President a yearly salary of 
$15,000.00?” As most Kiwanians know, neither the Inter- 
national President nor any member of the International Board 
of Trustees is paid any salary whatsoever except the Treasurer, 
who for legal reasons is allowed a salary of $1.00 per year, 
although it is seldom paid him. Therefore the President does 
not receive $15,000.00, or even $1.00. The maker of the above 
statement was certainly at fault for not making the easy inquiry 
as to whether the President received any salary, and if so, what 
amount. Had he done so, he would have learned that the 
facts made impossible his criticism. 

In referring to incorrect and unjustified statements some- 


times made, I am referring to questions of fact, not interpreta- 
tion of these facts or criticism based on correct data. There 
will always be differences of opinion and criticism, and these 
are welcomed when they are founded upon the facts in the case. 

The facts in regard to three major problems of Kiwanis are 
to be presented at the Open Forum—membership, finances, 
and District Board of Trustees. A general statement, without 
argument or recommendation, will be made on each of these, 
to be followed by questions and answers which should permit 
each and every one to learn quite fully the facts and to correct 
any misconceptions. There will be ample time, because the 
entire afternoon session is to be devoted to fact-finding—not 
argument or action. 

Even prior to the convention any request for data will be 
promptly cared for if sent to any International officer or to 
International Headquarters. But in any case, let those who 
have the privilege of attending the Detroit Convention, and 
especially those who have the responsibility of delegates, avail 
themselves of the opportunity presented by this new feature of 
the program—the fact-finding forum. 

The plans for this forum have been worked out with much 
care by the International Committee on Convention Program 
from the standpoint of seeking to have the meeting fulfill its 
fundamental purpose. Those who will make the opening state- 
ments have been instructed so that they will present not argu- 
ments, but rather the vital facts for a proper understanding 
of these three pressing problems of our organization. Ample 
time has also been allowed for questions. 

President Harris believes sincerely in the value of this forum 
and will act as its chairman. His statement of its purpose, 
which will be included in the official program of the convention, 
is as follows: “In order that these problems may be presented 
to the delegates purely from an educational standpoint, with 
no recommendation as to suggested action, this conference has 
been arranged. Its purpose is simply fact-finding so that you 
may know the facts in regard to Kiwanis as they appear today. 
No action is contemplated—simply the fair and impartial con- 
sideration of these problems from an administrative point of 
view and as they affect the present position and the future 
development of the organization.” 

Kiwanis emphasizes a more intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship. I would urge that in acting upon the 
problems of Kiwanis and in planning for the future of our 
organization we have an “intelligent, aggressive and service- 
able” membership and delegate body. If these problems are 
faced without a correct understanding of the facts, it is quite 
possible that in the very city in which Kiwanis had its birth, 
action may be taken that will thwart its best development. 

The “fact-finding forum” is the true way to wise action for 
a greater Kiwanis future. 
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Law Should Result in Justice 


WORKS FOR BETTER ADMINISTRATION OF LAW 


MICHIGAN DISTRICT 


ICHIGAN Kiwanians 
the low state of the administra- 
tion of the law in the United 
States and are trying to move towards 
better things. Law and order have a pre- 
carious existence in our country. Neither 


recognize 


life nor property is secure. Ours is prob- 
ably the only civilized country in the 
world where the Lindbergh baby could 
have been kidnapped; the only country 
where the newspapers would dare to play 
into the hands of the criminals and do 
everything in their power to nullify by 
publicity the acts of the terribly distressed 
parents attempting to recover their little 
son and needing secrecy for their move- 
ments. The police can neither apprehend 
the criminals nor find a trace of them. 
The only police contribution is volumi- 
nous statements in the papers which are 
the one thing not desired of them. They 
seek publicity and advertise their incom- 
We are not spared the final 
ignominy of newspaper suggestions that 


petence. 


criminals within and without our prisons 
be empowered to substitute for the police. 
Crime is rampant not merely because 
criminals are not captured and brought 
to trial, but also because prosecuting 
attorneys almost habitually barter a lesser 
classification of crime with the criminal’s 
lawyers for a plea of guilty. A burglar 
in peril of conviction is delighted to have 
the charge changed to petty larceny. The 
prosecuting attorney is pleased to have 
the accused plead guilty, giving the ofh- 
cial a record of one more conviction. 
Lawyers are found ready to defend 
criminals, whose conception of ethics has 
no room for the rights of the law-abiding 
Really they have no conception 
It is something they can- 
They openly 
moment if 


citizen. 
of ethics at all. 
not use in their business. 
interpose delays at every 
action would imperil the interests of the 
criminal. 

This is allowed by 
“Taking the states as a whole, one may 
say that in most of them the bench does 
not enjoy that respect which ought to be 
felt for the ministers of justice, and that 
in some few states enough is known to 
justify distrust. In these the judges of 


many judges. 


lower rank are not necessarily less scru- 
pulous than are those of the highest 
courts, but their scanty equipment of legal 
knowledge means that justice is not only 
slow and costly, 


uncertain, but also 


BY MARK JEFFERSON 


Chairman, District Committee on Legal Procedure 


because the weaker the judge the greater 
the likelihood of delay and appeals, since 
American practitioners can always find 
some technical grounds for a postpone- 


ment or for trying to upset a decision.”! 


Bail Bonds 

A criminal is arrested and released on 
bail. But “bail as administered in the 
United States does not bind.” A great 
many persons who are charged with 
crime and released on bail disappear com- 
pletely from the actual control of the 
court. They remain at liberty.” One 
arrested man was put on bail for trial, 
failed to appear and was rearrested and 
repeated the performance four times in 
finally disappearing com- 
pletely from sight. None of the bail 
bonds could be collected. “The Missouri 
Crime Survey revealed that in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and in thirty-eight other 
counties of the state $292,400 in bail was 
forfeited in a single year—and only $1500 


succession, 


was collected.” The criminals of course 
got away. But a poor man put under 
arrest finds our institution of bail a means 
of keeping him for long periods in jail or 
compels him to submit to extortion by 
unscrupulous bail-bondsmen. 

Juries are played up in the press of 
the day as hopelessly unintelligent, but 
attorneys exert themselves to eliminate 
any intelligent person who strays into 
the panel by mistake, with the help of 
antiquated rules, while the indignities 
imposed on jurors by even minor court 
employees make jury service an experi- 
ence intelligent people would not like to 
repeat. 

Courts Disorganized 

It is almost incredible that the courts 
of a state do not form a system with each 
in some definite relation to the others, 
that they have no head authority to 
supervise and direct their work, to which 
they must be responsible and make re- 
ports of what they have done. Judges are 
undirected and do what they please when 
they please. 


Slow Civil Procedure 
Civil cases in our courts are liked 
better by reputable attorneys than crim- 


1Bryce, Modern Democracies, N. Y. 1921, 
IT, p. 83. 

2Moley, Our Criminal Courts, N. Y. 1930, 
p. 47. 


inal cases. They are of course better 
paid. So it is in this class of cases that 
lawyers have introduced most improve- 
ments of practice. But American civil 
procedure is extremely slow and costly. 
According to a report to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York in 
May 1930, “during the last two years 
approximately $10,000,000 in verdicts 
have been rendered in New York County 
during each year. Over 60 per cent of 
this amount represents cases where the 
defendant did not appear to defend the 
case (inquests), or where, after trial, his 
defense was found to be so lacking in 
merit that the court directed a verdict as 
a matter of law. This means that in more 
than 60 per cent of these cases the plain- 
tiff had to wait from one to three years 
for his damages, although the defendant 
was not sufficiently interested to defend 
the case when it was called for trial, or 
had no legal defense to the claim.” 
Further, less than 7 per cent of the judg- 
ments entered in New York is ever col- 
lected. 

Over against this Professor Sunder- 
land describes the English procedure: 

“The creditor issues a summons with a 
description of the debt indorsed upon it, 
files an affidavit of the truth of his claim, 
and of his belief that there is no defense, 
and upon that showing, without plead- 
ings and without the aid of counsel, he 
may bring the debtor before the high 
court master on four days’ notice to show 
cause why a summary judgment should 
not be forthwith rendered against him. 

“The burden is thus placed upon the 
debtor to satisfy the master, by convinc- 
ing proof that he ought to be given the 
right to litigate the claim. No formal 
gesture will suffice. The master wants 
solid assurances, and sham defenses are 
ruthlessly rejected. 

“Under the skillful hands of the 
masters these cases are disposed of very 
rapidly, five or ten minutes being usually 
enough. Very large judgments, running 
into thousands or even millions of dollars, 
are constantly being rendered in this 
summary way.” 

An American cannot endure that we 
must spend long years in securing results 
that cost the English but a few minutes, 
after a preparatory four days for warn- 


3Mass. Law Quarterly, Nov. 1926, p. 24. 
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ing. It is not unlikely that the reason 
most of our judgments are never col- 
lected in the end is that the long delay 
interposed allows the debtor to remove 
his property from the jurisdiction of the 
court, or otherwise conceal it. 


What Laymen Can Do 


The existence of 48 jurisdictions in the 
United States aids in the evasion of judg- 
ments. A judgment rendered in Illinois 
is not collectible in Wisconsin, if the 
property has meantime been shifted 
across the state boundary. With good 
lay support Congress might give us a 
national registration of judgments, which 
would make it possible to collect them 
anywhere in the country. Our Bar 
Associations have attempted to do that 
very thing at Washington but found no 
response in a Congress which had not 
heard from its constituents that such a 
measure was wanted. Lawyers knew the 
need of the measure, which is obviously 
of interest mainly to laymen, but the lay- 
men had given Congress to mandate in 
the matter and did not themselves know 
what was being attempted in their behalf. 
Are not the courts designed to render 
justice? And is not justice delayed jus- 
tice denied? 

The Journal of the American Judica- 
ture Society published at the Old Law 
School, Ann Arbor, is full of examples of 
the cumbersome methods of our admin- 
istration of the law and the progress 
being made and attempts to modernize it. 


Lawyers and Precedents 

We shall not expect to share lawyer- 
views, for our lawyers have become expert 
in making the best of a cumbrous system 
of law that is out of joint with justice at 
every point. Our newest Supreme Court 
justice, Cardozo, states, “For the lawyers 
and the judge the driving force at all 
times has been the avalanche of prece- 





dent. Battered and pelted we grope for 
a principle. The necessity is deeply felt 
for a rationalizing principle whereby prec- 
edents that are outworn may be decently 
discarded without affront to the senti- 
ment that there shall be no breach of 
legal order in the house of its custodians.” 
Judge Cardozo is speaking as a lawyer to 
the lawyers of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion (1932), a body of lawyers who have 
not shown themselves zealous for reform. 

No layman could ever think or speak 
of precedent as a driving force, nor as 
anything but a drag that resists all change 
as certainly as friction resists all motion. 
Any efficient method of either law or 
business must constantly be on guard 
against this baleful drag of precedent. 
Precedent says new methods are probably 
wrong. Efficiency says old methods can 
hardly serve forever. 

Our legal machinery in large respects 
is more than a generation behind the 
common progress of mankind. Justice 
continues to lag along on foot while 
clients, lawyers, and judges alike, at 
least when out of court, use modern 
means of locomotion. 

It is our badge of inferiority that jus- 
tice in other lands rides in conveyances 
of very modern type. In no material or 
social aspect of life do the people of the 
United States put up appliances and 
methods so entirely out of date as in our 
administration of the law. 


Kiwanis Committee on Legal Procedure 

The Legal Procedure Committee of the 
Michigan District is convinced that Ki- 
wanians should take their opportunity 
as laymen of America to demand the best 
courts, the best judges, the best lawyers 
and the best legal procedure that human 
intelligence has devised or can devise. 
We put on a May campaign in our 47 
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clubs of the Michigan District of ad- 
dresses by attorneys given us by a co- 
operating committee of the Michigan Bar 
Association. These addresses turned on 
the need of lay support for legal reform. 
Later we hope to present in the same way 
the Incorporation of the State Bar, a bill 
for which the Michigan State Bar Associa- 
tion will present to our legislature in 
1933. There is probably no state in 
which the forces of reform among the 
lawyers are not at this moment planning 
bills before their legislature whose suc- 
cess or failure may be dependent on the 
most trivial chance, though lay support 
would assure their passage. It is not 
possible for Kiwanis to pledge its support 
to any outside body, but it can pledge 
reformers an attentive hearing and sup- 
port for such measures as we are per- 
suaded are in the public interest. Our 
defect at present is our ignorance and 
our apathy where we cannot afford not 
to be informed. 

We should like to see other district 
committees in Kiwanis interest them- 
selves in legal procedure. 

We want to know the names of Amer- 
ican Kiwanians anywhere who will work 
for the cause. If this moves any reader 
with desire to serve his country he may 
help us greatly by sending us his name. 
If he comes to the Detroit Convention we 
wish he would inquire of any of the mem- 
bers of our committee, composed of the 
writer, Nicholas S. Sichterman and Alvah 
P,. Cady. 

We are planning to present a resolu- 
tion at the Detroit Convention in regard 
to action by Kiwanis International in pro- 
moting improvement in legal procedure in 
the United States. 
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District Plan Developed 
by Michigan 


The beginning of the districr 
plan of organization of Kiwanis 
clubs dates back to 1918. This 
article gives a brief history of 
the development. 


eee 


OMETIME during the early part of 
1918, about March, a 
group of men were talking together 

in the City Club at Jackson. Whether 
this meeting was by design or purely a 
meeting of chance, it is impossible to 


probably 


state. Among those present were Russell 
Ward of Jackson; Alva Cummins of 
Lansing; Rev. J. B. Pengelly and F. W. 
Boswell of Flint and it is not certain 
who else. The subject of their discussion 
was Kiwanis for all of them were leaders 
in their respective communities in the 
Kiwanis idea. It was at this informal 
Russell Ward, who later 
Treasurer, first 


meeting that 
became International 
broached the idea of a Federation of Ki- 
wanis Clubs, and the proposition met with 
general approval by those present. It was 
decided that representatives of all of 
the then organized clubs in the State of 
Michigan should be called together to 
consider the plan more in detail. 

The next item of record is that on April 
12, 1918, Russell Ward issued a call to 
all the clubs of the state to meet in Lans- 
ing on April 25. This first meeting of 
the Michigan Federation of Kiwanis 
Clubs was held in the Grill Room of the 
Hotel Downey on the above mentioned 
date. The clubs present were: Bay City, 
Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing and 
Saginaw. 

The clubs absent were: Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, and Muskegon. 

At this meeting the following officers 
were elected: 

President—Russell Ward, Jackson. 

First Vice-President—Rev. J. B. Peng- 
elly, Flint. 

Second Vice-President 
mins, Lansing. 

Secretary—F. W. Boswell, Flint. 

Treasurer—H. G. Underwood, Kala- 
mazoo, 

It was also at this meeting that the 
beginnings of the trustee idea were 
formed, for it was decided that a Board 


Cum- 


Alva 


BY H. MERTON CLARK 


i‘ast Lieutenant Governor; Past District Secretary- 


Treasurer; Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Lansing 


of Directors, consisting of one Kiwanian 
from each club should be elected to act 
in conjunction with the officers, and these 
directors later became known as district 
trustees, 

From this it must be evident that Mich- 
igan Kiwanians originated the idea of a 
Federation of Kiwanis Clubs within a 
certain territory, for we know positively 
that no other Kiwanis area had put any 
such plan in operation up to that time. 

In June of 1918, the second Interna- 
tional Convention of Kiwanis was held 
at Providence, Rhode Island. At this time 
the Michigan idea of federation was 
brought up on the floor of the convention 
by Russell Ward of Jackson; Alva Cum- 
mins of Lansing; F. W. Boswell of 
Flint; G. M. Goodell of Lansing, and 
J. B. Pengelly of Flint. The Interna- 
tional officers asked questions, in general, 








HIS data is taken from the history of 

the Lansing club, written by Merton 
Clark, and was originally secured from 
the records of Austin Jenison of Lansing, 
formerly District Secretary. 

In the pamphlet “Kiwanis in Brief” 
prepared by the International Committee 
on Kiwanis Education for 1929-1930, the 
following statement is made: 

“At about the same time that the dis- 
trict idea was developing in Michigan. 
considerable thought and discussion were 
given to the same subject in New England, 
but no organization was formed. Also, 
the committee which had been appointed 
at the Detroit Convention, in May, 1917, 
to prepare a new Constitution for the 
International organization and present it 
at the Providence Convention, in June, 
1918, wrote into the preliminary draft of 
that Constitution a plan of district organ- 
ization somewhat similar to that already 
formulated in Michigan, but without 
knowledge of its existence. 

“So it seems that the district idea has 
received considerable attention independ- 
ently in several quarters prior to the 
International convention at Providence, 
R.1., in June 1918, when the district was 
officially adopted as an organization unit. 
The Capital District, formed August 2, 
1918, was the first formally to organize 
under this provision.” 


the proposition was thoroughly aired out, 
so much in fact, that a few weeks later 
Russell Ward was appointed by Kiwanis 
International as the temporary chairman 
for a conference to be held in Septem- 
ber for the purpose of electing a Gov- 
ernor for the District of Michigan. It 
was also at this International Convention 
that Russell Ward was made a trustee 
of Kiwanis International for a two-year 
term. 

In conformity with this request from 
International Headquarters, Russell Ward 
issued a call for the first convention of 
the Michigan Federation of Kiwanis 
clubs, which was also the first convention 
of the so-called Michigan District as out- 
lined by Kiwanis International. This 
convention was held in the Jackson City 
Club, September 24, 1918. The clubs 
represented were: Detroit, Flint, Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo, Lansing, and Saginaw. 
The clubs without representation were: 
Bay City, Grand Rapids, and Muskegon. 

At this time a constitution was drafted 
and delegates were required to present 
credentials, for which reason we may 
properly designate it as the first conven- 
tion of the Michigan District. 

The officers elected were: 

President of the Federation and Gov- 
ernor—Russell Ward, Jackson. 

First Vice-President—J. B. Pengelly, 


Flint. 

Second Vice-President—Alva Cum- 
mins, Lansing. 

Third Vice-President—David Parkin- 


son, Detroit. 

Secretary—F. W. Boswell, Flint. 

Treasurer—H. G. Underwood, Kalama- 
ZOo0,. 

Here, then, you see the connecting link 
between the Michigan Federation of Ki- 
wanis Clubs and the district plan, inas- 
much as we have the district governor 
and the President of the Federation one 
and the same person. Owing to the over- 
lapping, it was voted to change the titles 
of the officers from vice-presidents to 
vice-governors, and call them officers of 
the Michigan District rather than of the 
Michigan Federation. 

The real connecting link, however, is 
shown in the fact that this Michigan 
idea and plan of districts was written up 

(Turn to page 285) 
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IM’S fiddle has been at our country place for the week end. 

I mention the fiddle first because it is a great strain 

on us. We love Jim; he’s the salt of the earth; but, like 

Mary’s little lamb, everywhere that Jim goes, that confounded 
fiddle and its music rack goes also. 

Jim’s fiddle is a great trial to his friends. He saws out of its 
quivering innards some of the most lugubrious wails that ever 
saddened the soul of man. He can set a wild Hungarian dance 
on his music rack and so render it that it sounds as sorrowful 
as the moaning of the oldest of the eleven wives of a dead 
African chief. 

You may gather from this that we look forward to Jim’s 
coming down for the week end like we do to the poison ivy 
which gets on us, the ticks which get on Wienerschnitzel the 
pup, and the sea nettles which sting the bathers off our wharf. 
They are all incidental summer burdens we must bear. 

I drove Jim down here from town. En route we passed an 
odd house which sent Jim into gales of laughter. It is made out 
of the scraps of other houses. The tin roof is too big and 
droops down like an old hat in a storm. The walls are of 
boards painted in different colors. No two windows are of the 
same size or have the same number of lights. Part of the 
foundation is hollow tile and part brick. 

The little house stands in the middle of an acre of arid 
ground. As I drove by from day to day, I had watched an 
elderly colored man construct it unaided. One day I stopped 
to compliment him on his achievement. Glowing with pride, 
he told me he had always wanted to own a home, and had 
worked for a farmer to pay for the little piece of ground. He 
had bought or been given the different parts of his house and 
now he had a home for his old days. 

When Jim laughed at the idea that any man would want to 
live in this funny little parody on a house, I wanted to tell him 
that the old colored man had worked hard and was happy in 
the possession of the best house he had ever had, the best he 
ever would have. I wanted to tell Jim that the old chap had 
worked as hard at his house as he, Jim, had worked over that 
awful fiddle, and had accomplished as much or more. 

Considering what an awful violinist he is, I felt that Jim 
should be charitable toward the accomplishments of other 
people. But I couldn’t hurt Jim’s feelings by telling him that, 
could 1? He really thinks he can play the violin. 

Then I got to thinking about my etching. I am an etcher. 
Some people will question that statement. Maybe my etchings 
display no more art than Jim’s violin playing does music. 
Who can tell? 

With sketch book in hand, I go into the woods and along the 
river and make a feeble attempt to record on paper a small 
piece of God’s great out-of-doors. Then I go home and cover 
a shiny copper plate with “ground” and transfer my sketch to 
this. With an etching point of steel, I scratch the sketch into 
the plate so that the acid will capture the beauty which later 
will be printed for the happiness of my friends. 

When I am fair, I admit that my lines are weak and timid. 
I know that my “art” is but a feeble imitation of the scene I 
tried to capture. Compared with the accomplishments of real 
etchers, my efforts are effeminate and wobbly. 

I etch like Jim plays the fiddle, doggone it! 
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My Personal Page 


BY ROE FULKERSON 
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Yet, when some one praises my work, I give him a print and 
glow like a burning dog. I am as proudful as Wienerschnitzel 
with a nice bone. 

That old colored man’s house, Jim’s fiddling, my etching, 
are all on a par, yet each of us brags of his accomplishments. 

We all know hosts of amateur artists whose oils and water 
colors, clay modeling and photography are their pride and 
joy, though they are no better than my etching. They get 
happiness out of their efforts, far out of proportion to their ° 
results. 

A vast number of amateur singers and pianists, saxophone 
and ukelele players, harmonicists and banjoists are as sad 
failures as Jim with his fiddle. 

A great collection of your friends and mine have built a life, 
a business, a factory, a profession, a home, a bridge or a gar- 
den no better in artistic results than the home of that old 
colored man on my road to town. 

Even you, whose eyes skim these lines, may have an avoca- 
tion! Because it is an avocation instead of a vocation, probably 
you have, after much effort, reached only mediocrity. 

Sut oh, the joy, the happiness, the fun we have in trying! 
And because we have tried, we have a deeper sympathy with 
the failures of others. 

Of course there are people who will not try because they 
fear to fail; they are the ones who are apt to be harshly critical 
with those of us who try and get only meager results. 

Pecans were getting scarce in a southern state where they 
formerly grew in profusion. Remembering the joy they had 
had as boys, gathering pecans, a group of Kiwanians decided 
that each would carry a pocketful of these nuts to plant as 
they traveled the byways and hedge rows. 

One of these Kiwanians had left his car and was scratching 
in a fence corner when a friend paused to ask what he was 
doing. The pecan planter explained. 

“Caesar’s ghost!” exclaimed the friend. “When do you 
expect to get pecans off of that tree? Do you know how long 
it takes a pecan tree to bear nuts?” 

“No, I don’t know how long it takes a pecan tree to bear 
nuts,” replied the Kiwanian. “But I do know that the pecan 
tree I plant will bear nuts long before the pecan tree you do 
not plant.” 

We who make one of the liberal arts an avocation, get results 
and happiness of striving long before those *fraid cat fellows 
who will not try because of the possibility of failure. 

Because I have tried to etch, I will always be more consider- 
ate of Jim and his fiddle; the old colored man and his house; 
the singers, the instrumentalists, the poets; those who strive to 
better humanity; those who try to make the home town a better 
town because they have lived there; those who believe that 
under-privileged children should have a break; those who 
believe that men can be induced to exercise their right of 
franchise; those who believe that vocational guidance will 
accomplish something, even though the results may be as much 
delayed as the nuts on the pecan trees planted now. 

We can’t all be artistic successes but, by golly, we can all 
take a crack at it! If we don’t accomplish wonders, yet we do 
our bit to make this a more interesting old world, and we have 
a lot of fun trying! 
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Mud as a Vocation 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, SPONSORS PRACTICAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


“Throw all the mud at the East 
Liverpool Kiwanians that you like 
—we'll give it to the students at 
our Ceramic School who will 
make it into dishes—to sell back 
to vou!” 


<<~<it>>> 


IVE a piece of plastic clay to any- 

one of any age—from “Grandpa” 

down to three year old “Bobby.” 
Then, watch what they do with it. If 
they have any fingers left and are men- 
tally capable of operating the fingers, 
they will knead and mold the clay. Watch 
them work, twist and pinch that bit of 
clay into a crude likeness of a man, an 
animal or a dish. As you watch, try to 
think of any other material, such as 
wood, metal, or cloth, which has such 
immediate and universal appeal. 

Although few of us realize it, clay is 
the parent of an industry which affects 
each one of us every day in nearly every 
move we make. We speak, of course, of 
the ceramic industry. Let us recall the 
etymology and repeat the definition of the 
word “ceramics.” 

Ceramic is derived from the Greek 
“Keramos” meaning “Burnt earthy stuff.” 
As silica (SiO,) is the largest single 
chemical constituent of clay, the mean- 
ing of the word has shifted to embrace 
the whole silicate industry—‘that in- 
dustry which uses siliceous raw materials 
and applies heat during manufacture.” 
About 35 per cent of the earth’s crust 
is silica—truly an industry having an un- 
limited supply of raw materials. The 
finished ceramic products cover a field 
as great as that covered by the raw ma- 
terials which go into their manufacture. 
An imaginative illustration follows:— 


Where Would We Be Without Clay? 
Suppose that we, who are interested in 
ceramics, should suddenly have the gift 
of Aladdin’s Lamp with the stipulation 
that it could be used only in creating an 
interest in our pet subject! We start 
early. About five o'clock, some chilly, 
misty spring morning we rub the lamp. 
We tell the Genii to “waft into nothing- 
ness all ceramic articles, being careful to 
harm none and replace them all at noon 
the same day!” We are also careful to 
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BY LEONARD G. TAIT 


Instructor of Vocational Ceramics, 


Member, Kiwanis Club of East Liverpool, Ohio 


tell him not to touch, destroy, or mis- 
place anything which is not of ceramic 
origin. What would happen to you dur- 
ing that seven short hours? Let us see. 

Just as the clock strikes five and the 
Genii has obeyed our orders, the window 
panes disappear from your bedroom win- 
dows. Unobstructed, the morning breeze 
against the empty 
reach to 


flaps the shades 
frames. You waken, startled 
snap on the light—but of course there 
is no bulb over the wires to hold out the 
air, so, with one sickening little flash the 
light burns out. Startled, you dress as 
best you can in the cold darkness. You 
start in search of a candie which you 
think you put up on the top shelf of 
the hall closet. Your next trouble is the 
missing (glass or pottery ) door knob. 
After some struggling and perhaps a little 
anxiety, you get the door open and find 
the candle. Using about a dozen matches 
to get the candle lighted in the draughty 
hall, you, being a perfect gentleman, go 
to the bath to wash before appearing 
downstairs. Instead of stepping on to a 
smooth tile floor you stumble down eight 
or ten inches on to the steel beams which 
held what was once a bathroom. After 


some really serious and_ exhilarating 
language, you get the candle relighted, 
only to see, that the tile floor, the support- 
ing concrete, the girder arch tile, the wall 
tile, the tub, the basin are all gone. 

Downstairs you find the sink missing. 
The enamel sides of your stove and re- 
frigerator are no longer in place so you 
couldn’t use the enamel pots and kettles 
anyway, even if they had remained. 

Of course you can eat breakfast in a 
restaurant but you must wash first. You 
go down to the cellar for water where it 
will not splash on wood floors. By this 
time you have become used to absurdities. 
You do not in the least mind the sight of 
your house floating in the air over the 
place where your brick foundation walls 
once stood, or the mud puddle which once 
was your cement floor. 

After a hurried wash you go down for 
your automobile. It will not start be- 
cause the porcelain cores are not in the 
spark plugs nor the ceramic insulators in 
your spark coil. You can’t telephone the 
garage because all the telephone lines 
are down—no insulation. You walk down 
the cinder path which was once a walk 
to catch a street car. Of course the cars 




















Mold: Shop at Vocational Ceramics School. 
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Laboratory and related technical classroom at Vocational Ceramics School. 


can't run. You might as well sit at home 
and wait for noon. You would only find 
the brick pavements gone, the office build- 
ings mere skeletons, the postoffice with 
its ornate terra cotta, a pile of stone and 
iron. Your automobile factory will not 
run without grinding wheels nor any 
other industry where precision by grind- 
ing is necessary. Sewers are gone, elec- 
tric power is off—steam also because 
there are no furnace-lining refractories. 
The radiants and back wall of your gas 
heater no longer exist, your radio will 
not operate and you have no daily paper, 
so altogether, you are due for a miserable 
morning. 

And yet we haven’t mentioned dishes 
or pottery, the two things which people 
usually think of in connection with ce- 
ramics. And would want to put 
flowers in a tin can or eat from a paper 
plate except at a picnic? 

It should cause little wonder that East 
Liverpool Kiwanians were quick to grasp 
the opportunity to encourage a Voca- 
tional Ceramics School. We are in the 
greatest dinnerware center in the world. 
Ninety-two per cent of the students grad- 
uating from our high school cannot go 
to college, and most of these enter the 
ceramic industry. The field is broad, the 
pay fairly high, and the opportunities 
unlimited. That a vocationally trained 
youth has untold advantages over a non- 
trained boy goes without argument. 


who 


Three Year Course 


Our vocational training program func- 
tions smoothly set up as follows:—The 
course is three years in length. The stu- 
dent enters at the beginning of his sopho- 
more year. We strictly adhere to the 
national Act for Vocational Education, 
and by so doing being able to reduce the 
cost of this type of education because of 
the federal and state aid available to help 
support it. One-half of the student’s time 
is spent in our shop and one-half in the 
related subject classroom. As the boy 
acquires manipulative skill on a “chosen” 
job in the shop, he learns the technical 
information related to that job in the 
classroom at the same time. This con- 
tinues through the sophomore and junior 


years except that during the junior year 
he more or less specializes in the trade 
of his choice. 

When he is a senior, the course be- 
comes cooperative. That is, the boy goes 
out into the industry itself to work on his 
job. He works half time and returns to 
school half time. Upon graduation he 
usually remains on his job, full time. 
Stack him up against an untrained boy! 
To date, not one boy who has 
through the school and has entered in- 
dustry through the “codperative door- 
way, has ever been “fired.” The ad- 
justment is gradual and easy, and the 
students have been guided into work suit- 
ing their capabilities. 

How do we do this? How do we make 
the transition from raw youth to working, 
civic-minded manhood? We feel that 
though raw in spots and needing further 
development, we have a department and 
a system of guidance, instruction, place- 
ment and follow-up which is on a par 


been 


with schools in far wealthier communities. 

A boy enters the Ceramics School only 
after due consideration by him and by 
the councilor of all factors which might 
hinder or enhance his chance of success. 
Upon acceptance by the department the 
boy is given a “pre-test” so that we may 
know his zero point or at what point to 
start instruction;—-why make him repeat 
work he may already know? Next, he is 
shown a chart. On this chart he finds 
listed all the different branches of potting 
and under each branch all the individual 
skills or, in vocational parlance, unit 
operations with which he must become 
familiar. He is then told that the time 
when he can get a “job” in a factory is 
any where from ten months to ten years. 
It’s up to him. He can work just as 
slowly as he chooses. He is permitted to 
start work at the point at which his pre- 
test showed him capable. When he 
finishes all the units on the chart he is 
ready to go on the job. 

A word about methods. The boys’ in- 
terest is immediately aroused by the good 
old method of giving him “something to 
make and take home.” He is allowed a 
rather wide choice of articles from which 
to choose. He makes his choice and is 
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then shown how to list the unit operations 
necessary to complete the job. Complete, 
detailed instructions for each of these 
units are on file, also all the related 
technical and non-technical information 
is available in mimeographed form. 
The boy draws all this instructional ma- 
terial studies it, asks any questions about 
or for an actual demonstration of, any 
difficult points. When ready he fills out 
a card, reports to the instructor who 
determines whether the boy is ready to 
“go to work.” A green tag is placed 
under each unit which he will use and to 
the right of his name. ‘ He then makes 
the chosen article, getting help whenever 
he needs it, shows the finished piece to 
his shop instructor for O. K. The green 
tags are replaced by black tags. Then 
another choice of an article to make and 
more dlack tags. When his column is 
completely filled with black tags he is 
ready for his job. 

During this period of work in the 
school, the boy is closely observed and 
guided into the particular branch of the 
industry to which he seems best fitted. 

During his last year (we call it senior 
although he may reach it sooner with 
hard work) he takes his training in actual 
manipulative skills in the pottery. Half 
his day is spent there and half in the 
school in more or less formal class where 
he concentrates on more advanced techni- 
cal problems, plant control and a con- 
centrated course in Civics. 

Do the boys like it? They eat it up 
and the idea ef earning while still in 
school -you know boys! 

We Kiwanians who 
school, are blessed by an unusual combi- 
nation—an intelligent school board, a 
“he-man” for a school superintendent, in- 
dustrial leaders who are anxious to give 
every possible assistance, and a forward- 
looking trade union. 


sponsored this 

















Clay Shop 
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The Immediate Outlook 


rYVHE IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK” is 
now occupying the most serious 
thought of every adult mind. To 
present a clear picture of this confusing 
prospect demands concentration on only 
the most important aspects. 

The four aspects which seem to me 
most important are: 

l. The financial. 

2. The business. 

3. The social. 

4. The political. 

But before considering these phases in 
turn it seems worth trying to distinguish 
the difference between speculation and 
gambling which appear to be confused in 
many minds—a confusion made worse by 
discussion at Washington and much unin- 
formed financial writing. I quote from 
“Wall Street Remodeling the World”: 

“Speculation is not gambling. It is 
far more dangerous. A speculative trans- 
action seldom establishes at the outset a 
definite limit to the loss that may be sus- 
tained, but this is exactly what a gambling 
transaction almost always does. All a 
bettor can lose on a horse race is fixed 
when he makes his bet. 

“The most impressive distinction be- 
tween gambling and speculation, however, 
is that in gambling there must be a loss 
for every gain. In every gambling trans- 
action one party to it must lose in order 
to enable the other to win. In speculation 
this is not the case. This is one reason 
why speculation is an economic activity. 
Gambling is not. 

“One party to a speculative transaction 
may profit and the other may lose, or both 
may profit, or both may lose. The stock 
market demonstrates this over and over 
again. Often when a new stock is floated 
it goes straight up from its first offering 
price in slow or rapid advances for fifty 
points or more. A single hundred shares 
bought and sold on five-point advances 
by different persons all the way up would 
result in a profit for every one of them ex- 
cept the last purchaser. In a declining 
market the reverse of this can be equally 
true. Every successive purchaser, except 
the last, may suffer a loss. In both cases 
the company floating the stock has 
secured the original offering price for it 
and consequently may be regarded as 
unaffected by subsequent fluctuations.” 

In considering the financial outlook the 
stock market first of all attracts attention. 
This is because declines in prices there 


BY THOMAS TEMPLE HOYNE 


Financial Editor, Chicago Herald and Examiner; 
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are a matter of daily news and also be- 
cause sensational talk in Washington has 
focused attention on stocks. 

The idea that short selling caused the 
great depression in the market is a 
fallacy. On April 1, 1,314,158,762 shares 
of stock were listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Their total value was 
about twenty-four and one half. billion 
dollars. The investigation by the Senate 
Committee into short selling has brought 
to light that the short interest in the mar- 
ket is extremely small compared to the 
total number of shares. It is almost insig- 
nificant—altogether too small a tail to 
wag so large a dog. 

There is no more mystery about why 
the price of stocks has declined than 
there is about why unemployment has in- 
creased. It is only necessary to note the 
enormous decrease that has taken place in 
business activity. 

The latest effort of the government to 
lift up prices by inflation is marked by 
the present policy of the Federal Reserve 
System. This policy is expressed in 
heavy purchases of government securi- 
ties. The theory is that, as these pur- 
chases release money that appears as 
deposit credit in member banks, business 
ultimately will be benefited by being 
enabled to borrow liberally at low rates. 

The error in this conclusion grows out 
of failure to understand that the under- 
lying force in economics and finance is 
always human nature. The mere piling 
up of credit in banks, although it thus 
becomes accessible to business, does not 
necessarily mean that it will go into busi- 
ness and become a stimulus for expan- 
sion. 

You gentlemen who are in some form 
of business that ordinarily makes use of 
bank credit may have been astonished to 
find that in spite of all the talk about 
easy money it is very difficult to borrow 
at all. If your bank will make the loan 
you wish, it charges you a high rate of 
interest. 

In other words at present any advan- 
tage of cheap money that is offered by 
the Federal Reserve System is not being 
passed on by member banks to their cus- 
tomers. 
is not making a profit might feel no de- 
sire to borrow money with the purpose 
of expanding its efforts, even if it could 
borrow at a very low interest rate. 

A government or Federal Reserve policy 


Furthermore, a business which 


that merely results in piling up money 
in banks does not necessarily mean the 
spread of inflation into business under 
existing circumstances. Therefore, it is 
a question whether such a policy is a 
wise policy, because when the time comes 
that business recovery needs credit for 
expanding activities the Federal Reserve 
System may not be in a position to force 
easy money on account of its efforts to 
do that very thing when there was no 
business demand for credit. 

There is a good deal of absurdity in 
reiterated statements that business is in 
need of credit to go forward. Nothing in 
the situation indicates such a state of 
affairs. On the contrary the greatest de- 
mand for credit is to prevent or stave off 
insolvency. 

The situation now is what it always is 
in hard times. Those individuals or busi- 
nesses that need credit most cannot get 
it; those individuals or businesses that 
can get credit do not want it, because they 
are not disposed to spread out, but are on 
the contrary putting into effect every pos- 
sible economy. 

A good idea of what has happened to 
corporate earnings during the last two 
years was provided in the bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York for 
March. It reported that for approximately 
900 industrial corporations’ net profits 
which in 1929 were $2,162,000,000 
dropped in 1930 to $1,258,000,000 
shrank in 1931 to $592,000,000. The de- 
cline for 1930 from 1929 was 41 per cent; 
for 1931 from 1930, 53 per cent. 

The net return on the $17,703,000,000 
combined capital of these corporations in 
1929 was 13.4 per cent; in 1930, 7.1 per 
cent, in 1931, 3.3 per cent. 

This is not a situation that suggests 
business is eager to borrow money for 
expansion. It is emphasized by the 
records of R. G. Dunn & Company which 
show 9,141 business defaults in this coun- 
try for the first three months of this year 
compared with 8,483 during the first 
quarter last year. The worst month this 
year was March. 

This further indicates that although 
there may have been heavy demand for 
credit to attempt to stall off bankruptcy, 
such demand met with little response. 

These conditions demonstrate the 
shrinkage of public buying power and 
the reason for the large number of unem- 

(Turn to page 281) 
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an Local Government 
Meet Demands2 


N PERIODS of good times it is diffi- 
cult to think about government. We 
move along in a cloud. Prosperity 

blinds us and we see only our personal 
interest—but in a period of crisis we 
suddenly become conscious of other 
forces beyond our immediate control. 
Every effort is bent on personal economy. 
Production costs are cut. A more sane 
method of purchasing is pursued. But 
all of this only partially solves our prob- 
lem. Other agencies beyond our own 
business must economize if conditions 
are to be improved. Governmental ex- 
penditure must be lessened. 

Upon investigation we find that the 
government has gone through some reck- 
less wildcatting during periods of easy 
money. The cost of government, par- 
ticularly local government, stuns us. To 
our surprise we find that the federal, 
state and local government spend ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000 annually. 
Of this amount the federal government 
spends about one-third, state government 
approximately 13 per cent and local gov- 
ernment well over one-half. With these 
facts in mind it is evident that we must 
make a study of our local government 
to discover what possibilities exist for the 
aid of the tax payer. 

We are impressed with the smallness 
and the great number of local units. 
American civilization has outgrown them. 
The town and township descendant of the 
German tun are impotent. These two 
units can no longer give the services mod- 
ern civilization demands. The county and 
town government as we find it here in 
America dates back to the laws of the 
Duke of York in 1670. All of these local 
units were adequate at the time of their 
creation but with the invention of fast 
means of communication they are prov- 
ing to be units of governmental adminis- 
tration that are far too small. In the 
“horse and buggy” days it was necessary 
to have the local rural unit small enough 
for a man to leave home after breakfast 
for the county seat and return in the 
evening early enough to attend the chores. 
Now in less than an hour he can traverse 
the full length of the county—the largest 
rural unit in most states. 

Even fifty years ago the county and 
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town government satisfied the demands 
put on them by the citizen. Life was 
simple and rural. Most all the foods 
consumed were produced in the locality. 


—._4@ me _— 


Lashley Grey Harvey 


Clothes were made at home in many 
communities. Little attention was given 
to public health. There was no problem 
of water supply for the whole community 
for most families had their own wells. 
The poor was taken care of by local 
agencies. Education consisted only of a 
general knowledge of the three R’s. 

In the past twenty years a remarkable 
change has come about. New desires 
have been aroused and new demands put 
on both society and government. With 
factory production have come large cities 
—larger than ever before. Agricultural 
methods have been modified by the in- 
troduction of machinery and the drift of 
population to the urban centers. In brief 
great specialization has resulted in a 
greater number and cheaper commodi- 
ties for everyone, but at the same time it 
presents the gigantic problem of dis- 
tribution. The community no longer pro- 
duces for itself. Goods must be ex- 
changed, making for a more complicated 
economic system. A fast and cheap 
means of communication is demanded. 
Highways are built in large numbers. 





All commodities shipped into the com- 
munity must be inspected by health 
agents. An elementary education is in- 
adequate to cope with the new problems 
of economics, sociology and government. 
Civilization has become complicated 
by this interdependence. Governmental 
agencies are expected to perform un- 
heard of functions and services in order 
that we may all live. 

The county as a governmental agency 
must explain its reason for existence to- 
day. Handicapped by its smallness and 
a lack of revenue it is unable to meet 
the demands placed on it by its citizens. 
There is a growing realization that there 
are too many divisions of government. 
Most of us are living under four layers, 
federal, state, county, and city. People 
living outside the city may find them- 
selves under more layers of government. 
For the farmer in the West, irrigation and 
drainage districts may be added as addi- 
tional layers of government. The cities 
have their fire protection, park, water, 
light, sewer, sidewalk and paving dis- 
tricts. All of these governmental adminis- 
trative districts have set us wondering 
about the functions they perform. We 
see there is a great duplication of func- 
tion and a lack of codrdination. 

In regard to the county two definite 
tendencies are being made manifest. Some 
states are increasing state aid for the 
support of what have been considered 
local functions, in particular roads and 
schools, while in other states the tendency 
has been toward the greater supervision 
of the finances of local government. In 
North Carolina and Virginia the state 
has abandoned aid for local functions. 
It has taken over these functions and is 
giving rigid attention to the supervision 
of local finances. 

In Virginia the local financial system 
has been well tied up with the state. 
Each county and city elects a local com- 
missioner of revenue who has charge of 
the assessment of tangible property for 
local government and intangible property 
for state government. The State Tax 
Commissioner gives these local commis- 
sioners printed forms listing a fair mar- 
ket price of all items. Annually these 

(Turn to page 282) 
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Last Call! 


Spee is the last issue of Tue Krwants MACAzZINE previous 
to the great International Convention in Detroit, Michigan. 
From this convention hundreds of Kiwanians will come home 
to tell of the marvelous hospitality of Detroit, the splendid 
program, the enjoyable entertainment, the grand re-fill of Ki- 
wanis education and inspiration. Those who stay at home are 
going to be filled with regrets when they hear these reports. 
It is better to be safe than sorry and the only safe way for any 
Kiwanian is to take his wife and sail, entrain, take the air 
or drive his car to Detroit and see and hear for himself. 

This is going to be Old Home Week for Kiwanis. We were 
born in Detroit only a few years ago although we have traveled 
far and accomplished much since our birth in that town. So 
recent was our organization that there are still in Detroit many 
members who were on the charter list of the first club which 
ever existed, 

They are going to show us a wonderful time when we come 
back home. It is our duty to show them a wonderful attend- 
ance that they may see that they builded better than they knew 
when they planted the first seed of Kiwanis in their wonderful 
city by the Inland Sea. 

Under all the circumstances is it fair to Kiwanis to deprive 
it of your presence? Of course Kiwanis will benefit by your 
interest and your enthusiasm but Kiwanis will repay a hun- 
dred fold in renewing your Kiwanis love and allegiance. 

The rates on all trains, boats and planes are greatly re- 
duced. The hotels of Detroit are numerous and fine, with rates 
as low as any we have ever had. We are so close to Canada 
that itis possible for us to set foot on foreign soil at the expense 
of only a nickel. It’s going to be wonderful and you should 
be there to share in the wonders. 


ate 
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The best anti-rust remedy is an interest in humanity. 


Pedestrians 


HIRTY-FOUR thousand, four hundred people were killed 

in the United States by automobiles in 1931. Of this appall- 
ing number, forty-two and two-tenths per cent were pedestrians. 
Twenty-four and nine-tenths per cent resulted from collisions 
with other automobiles; twelve and two-tenths per cent came 
from non-collision accidents such as skidding: twelve and two- 
tenths per cent from collisions with fixed objects; six and 
eight-tenths per cent miscellaneous. 

Thus, when we wonder hew to avoid having our nights turn 
to sleepless horrors because the careless handling of our auto- 
mobile has deprived some human of his life, we should con- 
sider the pedestrian. He is the man we are most likely to 
kill in our mad rush from here to some place we do not need 
to be for some time after we get there. 

To avoid becoming a pedestrian killer, cut down speed! An 
automobile traveling sixty miles an hour can inflict the same 
damage as if it were driven off a ten-story building one hun- 
dred and twenty feet high. 
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A frightful feature of this responsibility is that the killing 
driver takes almost no chance of being hurt himself. In a 
collision with another car, both drivers have an equal chance 
of getting killed. It is more of a sporting proposition to take 
a chance on hitting another car than to knock down an old 
man or woman, or snap out the life of a little child. 

The streets of every town are lined with parked automobiles. 
From between any of them your victim may step out any 
minute. Children play on the sidewalks at recess and after 
school. Any second, one of them may dash to the street. 

Of course children should keep out of the streets! Of 
course old people should look before they step off the curb! 
But small consolation these facts will be to you in the wakeful 
hours of the night when the grim fingers of remorse clutch 
at your heart because you have become a pedestrian killer. 

Slow down! A greater speed than twenty-five miles per hour 
is not safe in any town. Not one time in ten thousand is it 
necessary to drive a car more rapidly. Let Kiwanis lead in this 
salvation of the lives of pedestrians. Let Kiwanians be an 
example to other drivers. Let every Kiwanis car be known as 
a safety first car. Others will soon learn to follow suit. 


ans 


{ real idea will pierce the thickest skull if you give it 
time. 


The Speaker 
M R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Program Chairman, what do you 


really know about that man who is to speak to the club 
next week? Have you taken the trouble to find out who and 
what he is? Can you really introduce him to the club? Must 
you refer to a memorandum to speak his name? 

Phat man has taken time and trouble to prepare himself to 
address your club. It is only fair that you should take one- 
tenth as much time to enable yourself to present him without 
humiliation. And it is humiliating for any speaker to realize 
that the man introducing him never heard of him before, as 
is evidenced by his reference to a memorandum before he pro- 
nounces the name. 

Nothing could better illustrate the point than a page from a 
letter by International Trustee Ernest McGregor. These are 
perhaps personal experiences, perhaps ministerial license. 
Ernest is a minister. 

“We are very much honored today to have with us one of 
the outstanding speakers of the country, a man who has talked 
to hundreds of Kiwanis clubs in North America, one whose 
knowledge of his subject is prodigious and whose ability to 
convey the salient facts effectively to his audience is recognized 
by all who have heard him speak, a real orator and a most 
entertaining gentleman, a speaker whose name is a veritable 
household word in almost every city of our organization. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to present to you today Mr.—— 
er-———Mr.—_—"_._ (Whereupon the president leans over to the 
club secretary on his left and in a stage whisper audible to 
every man in the club, says ‘What ia blank is this bird’s 
name ?’) 
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“The secretary is a little surprised, but with a quick glance 
at his notes gives the name of the speaker and his subject. 
Unfortunately, he makes the mistake of selecting the speaker 
and subject for the following week. The consequence is that 
Mr. Smith, who has planned to talk on ‘What I Like About 
Kiwanis’ is introduced as Mr. Jones, who will talk on the 
interesting subject “The Mistakes of My Life.’ A pleasant 
time is had by all, but sometimes it might help the situation if 
the president took a few minutes to find out something about 
the speaker, at least his name and topic, before introducing 
him. Knowing his name shows interest in the program. 





“Time 12.55. ‘Fellows, we want to get through some items 
of business as soon as possible so as to give our speaker plenty 
of time today. He has a large subject and is well qualified to 
speak on it, so we don’t want to cut him short. We'll have the 
drawing for attendance prizes at this time.’ 

“1.10. ‘Are there any more committees to report? Oh, yes! 
Bill, will you tell us about your plans for the next Ladies’ 
Night. What is the scheme for disposing of the tickets?’ 

“1.16. ‘I had almost forgotten that the Lions Club has 
asked us to help them with their Annual Industrial Exhibit, 
and wants us to hold our meeting with them next week on 
their regular day, which is Wednesday, instead of our day, 
Thursday. I'd like to have some expression from the club on 
this. Do we want to join with them, or had we better do some- 
thing on our own hook? What do you boys think about it? 
We'll have to make it snappy as we want our speaker to have 
all the time he needs, and you know we make it a point to close 
promptly at 1.30.’ 

“1.23. ‘We are so much honored to have such a splendid 
speaker with us today and there is no one who knows him 
better than Arthur, so I am going to ask Arthur if he will kindly 
introduce him to the club, although he is so well known that 
he really needs no introduction to this group.’ 

“1.26. ‘It would give me a great deal of pleasure to address 
you today on “The History, Principles, Achievements and 
Future of Kiwanis,” a subject selected by your Committee on 
Kiwanis Education, and one on which I have spent consider- 
able time in preparation, at their request, but I fear my time 
is too limited to do it justice before 1.30.’ ” 
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Good breeding is an equal mixture of good nature and 
good sense. 


Type Faces 


ECENTLY a sixty-seventh birthday anniversary dinner 

was tendered to Frederick W. Goudy of Chicago, in honor 
of his services to the reading public as a designer of type. In 
the seventy faces of type that he has already created by his 
art of type designing, editorials concede that he has made the 
world a more beautiful and legible place for all the literate. 

Perhaps you have noticed what an improvement has been 
made during the last year or so in this Kiwanis Magazine by a 
change of type face. A clearer and more readable style of 
type has been substituted for the heavily initialed and some- 
what fancier forms of previous years. That type gave the solid 
page a spotted appearance and had a tendency to swim before 
the eyes. The present style is distinct, even, and beautiful. 
If you have not noticed the change, the most casual comparison 
with back numbers will reveal the superiority of the present 
type face. 

A similar and much appreciated improvement has been 
made in the type used in the Official Bulletin to Kiwanis Clubs, 
issued monthly. A larger and much more legible style of type 
has replaced the former small and indistinct characters. 

These changes have all been made as a result of suggestions 
which have come to International Headquarters from the field. 
Some secretary at a breakfast conference called attention to 
the illegibility of the monthly bulletins and asked why a better 
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type could not be used, even if the larger style required a little 
more paper. The official representative passed along the 
suggestion and, as the point was well taken, a reform was 
gladly instituted. In the same way, advice from some inter- 
ested reader set the editors of the Magazine on a still hunt 
for a clearer type, with the result that the present attractive 
and legible style was chosen. 

The moral of all this is that Kiwanis is not static. Those 
in charge of its affairs welcome any constructive suggestions for 
the improvement of any department of its activities. These 
seventeen years of development have been the result of just 
such suggestions and just such ready codperation. Any Kiwan- 
ian, anywhere, who sees a chance for improvement in any 
phase of Kiwanis activity or organization, may be just the 
right one to start the ball rolling toward that better goal. 
Somebody must give it the initial push. Is that somebody you? 


co) 


Let us think carefully of what our enemies say about us. 
Our friends are kind and will lie to us. 


Seed 


N THE early pioneer days, an itinerant named Johnnie 

Appleseed wandered through the Ohio Valley. He always 
carried a bag of the seed from which came his name, seed 
gathered from the cider pulp of the more civilized East. His 
trail through the then undeveloped West could be followed by 
the apple trees he planted, much to the later joy of the 
citizenry. 

Herr Zinn, Doctor Dahl, Major Forsyth, William Clark and 
a half a hundred other men left behind them plants like the 
zinnia, dahlia, forsythia and clarkia which perpetuate the 
names of those who developed them. 

Through Old Quebec, New England, Maryland and Virginia, 
early settlers left boxwood, lilac and other flowering and 
fruiting shrubs which remain to give joy to all, long after the 
original planters have been forgotten. Much of the boxwood 
planted years ago has sold for more than the land and house 
on and around which it grew. 

The majority of flower planters will never have a flower 
named after them. Such fame comes only to the grafter, the 
cross breeder, the cross polenizer and botanist. But each of 
us may leave behind some flowering shrub or tree which, when 
we have gone to the great beyond, will give pleasure to those 
who come after. 

It is a good thought that all of us, wherever we go, should 
leave behind us something to speak for us when we are gone. 
Think of the fine old wisteria vines all over this continent 
which blossom every spring and speak of some one in the 
past who had an eye for beauty and planted this vine to 
gladden every heart to which beauty appeals. 

On countless old fences roses bloom. Each was planted by 
some lover of beauty, a contribution to the happiness of the 
world. Even the honeysuckle, at times so profuse as to become 
a nuisance, blossoms and sends out its fragrance as incense to 
the memory of the thoughtful people who planted it years ago. 

Is it not worth while, then, wherever we go, to leave some- 
thing planted to speak for us? Because they are hardy and 
meant by nature to take care of themselves, shrubs should 
have a major place in such planting, not only in the gardens 
and hedge rows we keep, but particularly in those we leave. 

Is this thought not worth while for any Kiwanis club? 
Should we not do all in our power to encourage garden clubs, 
campaigns to beautify homes, to make ours a city beautiful, 
bearing in mind that at least one city is known by its roses, 
the sheer beauty of which has made the slogan “For you a rose 
in Portland grows,” internationally known. 

If each Kiwanian in the United States and Canada planted 
just one shrub this year, think what it would mean in added 
beauty to an all too sordid world! 
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Montreal Honors Memory of Elliott 


Tue Kiwanis Macazine 


HENRY J. ELLIOTT, K. C. WAS INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 1919-1920 


T IS now slightly over four years since 
Kiwanis in general, and the Montreal 
club in particular, lost one of its 

greatest and most gifted members, and, 
to those of us whose privilege it was to 
have known him as a fellow Kiwanian, 
or, better still, to have served under him 
in some official capacity, his passing is 
something that will not soon be forgotten. 
Henry J. Elliott, K.C., first president 














Henry J. Elliott, K.C. 


of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, and 
International President in 1919, was un- 
doubtedly the ideal Kiwanian. He pos- 
sessed to an unlimited degree so many 
of those commendable and wonderful 
traits that distinguish nobility of char- 
acter, gentleness of spirit and sweetness 
of disposition; his poise, his culture and 
his unselfishness, together with his re- 
sponse to all appeals for the under- 
privileged, and his interest in crippled 
children, set him up as an example for 
emulation. 

Is it any wonder, then, that his execu- 
tors were instructed in his last will and 
testament to turn over to the Kiwanis 
Club of Montreal the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, for community work? Even 
after his death, he wanted the work he 
loved so well continued so far as possible, 


Lieutenant-Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 


BY OWEN Jj. CALLARY 














The Griffintown Club, Montreal, Quebec, erected in 1929 by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal at a cost 
ef $125,000. 


and the Kiwanis Club of Montreal deemed 
it a distinct honor to be so remembered. 

In the following year, 1929, the club 
decided that the major objective would 
be the sponsoring of a campaign for 
$125,000, to build a Community Club 
House, known as the “Griffintown Club.” 
The entire membership of approximately 
two hundred men worked in the campaign, 
their quota being 


could be proud, and one which, we all 
feel sure, would have filled the desires of 
“Henry J.” himself, had he been directing 
its erection. 

It is sad, too, to relate that our presi- 
dent in 1929, Wm. S. 
McLennan, who devoted 







so much of his time to 
(Turn to page 283) 
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$50,000, which 
was fully raised, 
and included in 
this amount was 
the bequest of 
$5,000 mention- 
ed, plus $5,000 
from the club's 
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funds. ; ENRY JOHNSTON ELLIOTT K.C. 


Within a year’s 
time a beautiful, 
modern, up-to- 
date, _ five-story 
building was 
erected, and op- 
ened,—a__ struc- 
ture of which 
any community 
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Tablet erected to the memory of Henry J. Elliott, K. C., in the Griffintown Club 
by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 
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Committee Suggestions 


INDUCTION OF NEW 
MEMBERS 


By Ernest B. Mitam, CHAIRMAN 
International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education 

HE proper education of a new Kiwanian 

is of great importance not only to him, 
but likewise to his club. No period is so 
vital in his education as the time of his ad- 
mission into Kiwanis. A worth-while, digni- 
fied induction program will convey to him the 
idealism and philosophy of Kiwanis as noth- 
ing else can do. 

For this reason, at its recent meeting the 
International Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, wishing to further the efforts of the 
club Committees on Kiwanis Education, has 
prepared an “Induction Program,” which has 
been made available to the clubs through a 
bulletin forwarded to the presidents. 

The committee is actuated by a firm belief 
that the intensive membership development 
activity of the Three-Year Plan will give an 
unusual opportunity for Kiwanis education 
through the program outlined. 

The committee would appreciate any com- 
ments or suggestions from clubs that have 
carried out the program. 

Induction ceremonies are, of course, as old 
as Kiwanis itself, but the committee believes 
that the program proposed if followed will 
provide an adequate first step in our educa- 
tional duty to the new Kiwanian. 

It is the belief of the committee that the 
program can be used acceptably at various 
occasions at the discretion of the individual 
clubs and earnestly requests the full codper- 
ation of clubs in this feature of Kiwanis 
education. 


ATTENDANCE IS IMPROVING 


By Paut F. NeverMan, CHAIRMAN 
International Committee on Attendance 
ia showed 311 Kiwanis clubs 

with an attendance of 90% or better. 
This number is approximately 20% of the 
club total. The February result, while gratify- 


ing, nevertheless raises the question: What 


about the 80% which failed to reach the 90 
mark? The clubs reaching the 90% average 
upon analysis represent a true picture of 
Kiwanis—large club, small club, city club, 
village club, noon meeting club, evening club. 
In fact every conceivable type of club is 
represented. 

A study shows that the clubs with the best 
record are found among those who 

1. Held fifty-two weekly meetings each 
year. 

2. Have definitely planned and budgeted 
programs. 

3. Have a worth-while program of activity. 

4. Have a Committee on Attendance which 
functions. 

We are passing through a period which is 
turning the thought and attention of people 
from the lighter to the more serious things 
of life. We are finding that “chasing the 
dollar” pays a reward which may vanish in 
spite of our best efforts to retain its transient 
benefits. We are learning that the only last- 
ing monuments are those erected through 
service to others. Money acquired and lost 
leaves the individual full of regret and the 
community cold and unfriendly. Service 
rendered for the benefit of others continues 
to bring reward and will ultimately endear 
the individual or organization rendering un- 
selfish service to the community. We are re- 
moving our sight from the dollar and begin- 
ning to place our feet firmly on the ground 
from where we can start to rebuild toward 
better times and conditions. 

Kiwanis has a_ marvelous 
One, however, which can only be realized 
through harnessing the individual community 
leaders into a collective whole for coéperative 
effort. Fellowship, friendship, acquaintance- 
ship, mutual understanding and coéperative 
effort are all contingent upon the weekly get- 
together. It is at the weekly meeting where 
fellowship prevails, where friendships are 
formed and real acquaintanceship develops. 
Attendance is the first essential of a success- 
ful Kiwanis club. Kiwanis attendance is im- 
proving. Let every Kiwanian do his part in 
the great job of the present, namely, the re- 


opportunity. 


building of confidence and faith in himself, 
his fellowman, his club, his community, his 
nation, and his God. Every Kiwanian has 
a first and immediate job to do—attend every 
meeting of his club. This is the real begin- 
ning of both joy for yourself and of service 
through your club to your community. 


THE “ATTENDING” CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF OUR ATTEND- 
ANCE RECORD 


By Etton J. Morrison 


President, Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 
Wisconsin 
E ARE highly gratified to learn that our 
attendance record for a club of five 
months’ standing is extraordinary. But if our 
attendance record is unique, so is the local 
situation in which we find ourselves, as well 
as the explanation for what success we may 
have attained. 

At the time of our organization in Decem- 
ber, 1931, Columbus, a city of only 2514 
people, had a thriving service club of thirty- 
two members, whose membership included 
the governor of their district. In addition 
there was the Olivet Men’s Club of normally 
150 members, the Lutheran Men’s Club of 
80 members, and the usual large number of 
lodges. The field representatives of Kiwanis 
were persistently met with the discouraging 
cry, “We're now greatly over organized. Too 
many distractions. You can’t possibly suc- 
ceed. Even the other service club is having 
its serious problems.” But the enrollment 
went on, gradually at first, then it speeded tip 
until thirty-five had registered at the time of 
our charter party in January. By this time 
the club members were confident of the last- 
ing success of their club. But the doubting 
Thomases continued to shake their heads. 
Depression. Too much competition, et cetera. 
However, our group of thirty-five have con- 
tinued to gain in those essentials upon which 
a club must be founded to endure, until today 
we can safely assert that the skeptics have 

(Turn to page 285) 




















CLUBS LEADING IN ATTENDANCE FOR APRIL, 1932 

Based on reports received at International Jacksonville, Illinois ........ aa eee 100% Clermont, Florida ......eseseeee000+100% 
Headquarters before May 25, 1932 Irvington, New Jersey..............100% Eustis, beg = a cnseunionexeee bee 

aa Thite Divisi Inverness, Florida .....cccocscceee LW | 

Gold Division Altadena. imeaee eh ms a pe eee-100% Elmwood, Illinois .......-eeeee-e-- 100% | 
Long Beach, California......... cove tee- Mall California... ccc leccccssacse 100% Marion, Kentucky ......+..se-+++s 100% 
Evansville, Indiana..... ere .-+++100% Benicia, California ..............--100% Fulton, Missouri ........-.+.++-+-- 100% 
Burbank, California ..........-....100% Egg Harbor City, New Jersey.......1007% 
Silver Division Capenion, Catisetuie ..062-......%.; 100% Lakewood, New Jersey.....+++.++-+ 100% 
Alhambra, California ............. .100% Campbell, California .............100% Ridgefield Park, New Jersey........ 100% 
Pasadena, California .......... ..--100% Fallbrook, California .............. 100% Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jersey.100% 
Whittier, California ...... svstseavck@eve Heaidsburg, Californie... 3. ...66ce 100% Peninsula, Portland, Oregon....... 100% 
Racine, Wisconsin ..... eeeeeeees++100% Hynes-Clearwater-Hollydale, Edmonds, Washington ...... ee eeeee 100% 
Cf eC, ae ee es igs 100% Elma, Washington ...............- 100% 
Blue Division Inglewood, California ...... enlpe 100% Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington. ....100% 
Claremont, California .............. 100% Los Gatos, California,.............. 100% Pe Ell, Washington................ 100% 
Huntington Park, California........ 100% Montrose-La Crescenta, California... 100% Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. eesecees 100% 
North Hollywood, California........100% San Gabriel, California............. 100% Vandergrift, Pennsylvania ......... 100% 
Redwood City, California........... 100% West Hollywood, California........ 100% Thomas, Oklahoma ...... civtsees ssh OOO 
Watsonville, California ............ 100% Belmont, North Carolina............ 100% Antigo, Wisconsin .......... ooeee+2100% 
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THe Kiwanis MacazINe 


To the Ten-Year Club Secretaries 


THOSE BLAMED SECRETARIES 


By Ror FULKERSON 


CONGRATULATIONS |! 
By Wiiuiam O. Harais 


International President 


N OUR Kiwanis experience we have 

found many ways in which to truly 

serve the organization. No official 
duty is more exacting nor requires more 
continual application than that of club 
secretary. The story of many a club is 
but the result of the faithful and sincere 
and constantly applied service of an 
energetic secretary. A record of ten years 
in this capacity—tried and true — is 
worthy of congratulations from all loyal 
Kiwanians. In sincere appreciation of all 
that such service means, may I add mine 
to those of you listed below who have 
passed the ten-year mark. Kiwanis Inter- 
national owes you a debt of gratitude 
may you serve long and be happy in 
Kiwanis effort. 





Secretaries Who Have Served 
Ten Years or More 

Clinton C. Aughenbaugh, Rochester, Pa. 

Andrew Bell, Winchester, Virginia 

Jules A. Bourquin, Horton, Kansas 

Samuel H. Brainard, Medina, Ohio 

Alfred S. Brower, Raleigh, North Carolina 

C. L. Brundage, Virginia, Minnesota 

J. A. Buchanan, Astoria, Oregon 

Charles A. Burrus, Shelby, North Carolina 

V. L. Burton, Princeton, Indiana 

Norman Y. Chambliss, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Ralph G. Clarke, Gary, Indiana 

Frederick H. Cole, Petersburg, Virginia 

George C. Connell, Findlay, Ohio 

Charles B. Daum, Charleston, West Virginia 

Paul F. Deaton, Connersville, Indiana 

J. G. Demmy, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Sam W. Dorsey, Des Moines, lowa 

Ed. C. Forbes, Cleveland, Ohio 

Louis P. Foster, Tipton, Indiana 

R. Armistead Grady, Duluth, Minnesota 

George H. Griffin, Belleville, Ontario 

Ernst R. Gwinner, Cincinnati, Ohio 

James L. Hanway, Dallas, Texas 

C. G. Harrison, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Max J. Heinberg, Pensacola, Florida 

E. B. Hicks, Winona, Minnesota 

John A, Hiller, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 

Benjamin Hinchman, Jr.. Johnstown, Pa. 

H. Bertrand Hopkins, Manchester, N. H. 

William W. Horner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Asa W. Howard, Roanoke, Virginia 


A Friend of Kiwanis Club Secretaries 


ID the president forget to send a 
letter of thanks to the speaker? 
Blame it on the secretary! Did 

the home club fail to get a notice that 
Shem Schmeltz attended the club? Shem 
didn’t fill out a card, but blame it on the 
secretary! Didn’t the fellows respond to 
the suggestion of a Ladies’ Night? Blame 
it on the secretary! Did it rain the day 
of the Kiwanis picnic? Blame it on the 
secretary! Did Congress increase the in- 
come tax? Blame it on the secretary! 
If crops fail, if banks break, if wheat, 
cotton, corn, hay, coal or anything else 
goes up or down, blame it on the secre- 
tary! 

That’s why we have secretaries, of 
course. Almost a hundred of them have 
served their Kiwanis clubs for ten years, 
and all that time they have taken the 
blame for every blameworthy thing which 
has happened in the club, and given the 
president credit for everything praise- 
worthy. 

This list of names of men who have 
served their Kiwanis clubs as secretaries 


for ten years or more, is a roll of honor. 
It is a list of men who have put their 
hearts into Kiwanis, and their shoulders 
to the Kiwanis wheel. Serving under 
presidents who had to be pushed, presi- 
dents who had to be held back, and with 
boards radical and boards ‘conservative, 
the full experience and the carefully uséd 
influence of these men has gone a long 
way toward making Kiwanis the success- 
ful organization it is today. 

In every Kiwanis club, the jobs which 
no one else wants to do are shifted to the 
broad shoulders of such secretaries as are 
listed below. To their credit let it be said 
that such jobs are always done willingly, 
efficiently, and to the best interests of the 
club and the organization. 

Hats off to all of them from A to Y! 
They have done their jobs well, and de- 
serve all the credit we can give them. 
Congratulations to the clubs who are for- 
tunate enough to have such men, and yet 
warmer congratulations to these men who 
have served their clubs so faithfully for 
so long a time! 





C. D. Hutchins, Oskaloosa, lowa 

Robert C. Hyde, Binghamton, New York 
William A. James, Beckley, West Virginia 
Frank T. Jones, Missoula, Montana 

Harold C. Jones, Portland, Oregon 

Harry W. Kane, Chester, Pennsylvania 
Edward F. Kelley, Louisville, Kentucky 
Howard E. Kettell, Harlan, lowa 

Lester D. Ladd, Omaha, Nebraska 

Almon C. LeFebvre, Great Falls, Montana 
J. R. Lloyd, Cambridge, Ohio 

Harry W. Lyle, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, New York 
L. Claude Mantz, New Castle, Pennsylvania 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Harry F. Nobbs, Vancouver, British Columbia 
A. E. Parker, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

F. L. Pringle, Lima, Ohio 

William C. Radcliffe, Worcester, Mass. 
William T. Ritter, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

A. E. Roberts, Eugene, Oregon 

E. W. Schmitz, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

\. Seidenspinner, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Rev. Simon Sipple, Allentown, Pennsylvania 
H. Clay Smith, Cullman, Alabama 

Albert Stewart, Fayetteville, North Carolina 
J. C. Taylor, Anaconda, Montana 

Sidney L. Taylor, Sioux City, lowa 

Paul V. Tillard, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
Andrew B. Vogel, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Curry W. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Edmond S. Weatherby, Lawrence, Kansas 
Harvey H. Webb, Springfield, Missouri 
Royden E. Webster, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Clyde L. Wells, Coshocton, Ohio 

E. W. Winslow, Northern Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania 

George H. Winslow, Washington, D. C. 

Robert C. Worrell, Sunbury, Pennsylvania 

Dr. J. A. Young, Newton, North Carolina 


These Have Reached Just 
About Ten Years 


Frank M. Beesley, Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Dr. Arthur H. Brownell, Oneonta; New York 
H. Merton Clark, Lansing, Michigan 

Finley T. Clarke, Morganton, North Carolina 
Ralph F. Croal, Fargo, North Dakota 

Fred J. Croll, Alameda, California 

John S. Cutter, Shenandoah, lowa 

Ernest K. Epps, Lakewood, New Jersey 
William Falger, Modesto, California 

A. Howard Felt, Barrie, Ontario 

Earl Fredendall, Pomona, California 

George L. Havens, Hot Springs, South Dakota 
C. A. Loveland, Platteville, Wisconsin 
Victor B. Luchsinger, Pittston, Pennsylvania 
H. G. McCausland, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Ben A. Meginniss, Tallahassee, Florida 

A. R. Metz, Everett, Washington 

Otto L. Puth, Newark, New Jersey 

J. Howard Rosensteel, Niles, Ohio 

William Penn Sherman, Asbury Park, N. J. 
D. A. Van Cleave, Missouri Valley, lowa 

V. C. Woelffer, Neillsville, Wisconsin 
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District 





® UTAH-IDAHO 

An inter-club art night was recently spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Springville, 
Utah. This is a yearly affair undertaken by 
the Springville club and is becoming a 
greater feature every year. At this particular 
inter-club meeting ten clubs of the State of 
Utah were represented, the lieutenant- 
governors of the Northern and Southern Di- 
visions were present and the speaker of the 
evening was Judge W. H. Reeder, Jr. of 
Ogden, who is a Past District Governor of 
the Utah-Idaho District. The Springville 
club has displayed a keen interest in the Art 
Exhibit at the Springville High School. This 
year the customary contribution of $75.00 was 
donated to the High School Exhibit by this 
club. Up to the present time the Springville 
club has donated $300.00 to this cause. 


®@ WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 

An inter-club meeting in the North Central 
Division was held at Wausau, Wisconsin, re- 
cently. The meeting was attended by ninety- 
two Kiwanians from five of the clubs in the 
division. Impassable roads prevented attend- 
ance from the Minocqua club. The clubs 
were represented as follows: Antigo—ten; 
Stevens Point—fifteen; © Tomahawk—six- 
teen; Wisconsin Rapids—seventeen; and 
Wausau—twenty-seven. Kiwanians were also 
present from Eau Claire, Ap- 
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Activities 





presented by President Charles W. Johnson 
of the Wausau club, who took the picture, 
indicated a splendid service was being ren- 
dered to Under-Privileged Children. 

President Johnson of the Wausau club 
opened the meeting with greetings to the 
visitors and then turned the meeting over to 
Lieutenant-Governor Hyer, who acted as gen- 
eral chairman. 


® NEW YORK 

District Governor Arthur 0. Morse opened 
up a series of divisional conferences at Tona- 
wanda on April 7. 

Cheered by the intimation of District 
Secretary-Treasurer Robert C. Hyde that the 
New York District was at the point of show- 
ing increases in membership, the conference 
pledged itself to add at least one new club 
to the district during 1932. 

Two hundred Kiwanians attended the con- 
ference—one of the largest ever held in the 
division. District Governor Morse spoke at 
the noon luncheon. Lieutenant-Governor W. 
Herbert Zettel presided. 


The Third Annual New York District Ki- 
wanis Bowling Tournament was held in Bing- 
hamton recently. Great interest was shown 
by many Kiwanis clubs. 

The first of the District Bowling Tourna- 
ments was held in 1930. S. Howard Delaney, 
Secretary of the Syracuse Kiwanis club, was 


the instigator of the tournament, the trophy 
being a beautiful cup donated and known as 
the “Doc” Delaney Trophy. Binghamton Ki- 
wanis won the cup in 1930 and Elmira won 
it in 1931. Last year more than thirty-five 
teams were entered in the tournament. 

United States-Canada Week was observed 
by a big inter-club meeting in Binghamton. 
All clubs in southern New York had delega- 
tions at this meeting. The speaker and guest 
of honor was Vice-President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, Andrew G. Gaul of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. District Governor Arthur 
O. Morse, Immediate Past District Governor 
Frank C. Huntington and Past District Gov- 
ernor Benjamin F. Welden were present. 

According to club monthly reports, New 
York District clubs are making use of the 
Membership Development Plan. .The month 
of January showed a loss in membership for 
the district at large. February this loss was 
very small and March reports showed a slight 
gain in membership. Membership develop- 
ment is being stressed on the part of a great 
many clubs. 

District Governor Morse and _ District 
Secretary-Treasurer Hyde made a rather ex- 
tensive trip in April to the various confer- 
ences. Starting on Tuesday, April 19, at 
Owego, they attended Brooklyn on Wednes- 
day, Kingston Thursday, Amsterdam Friday, 
Lake Placid Monday, Malone Monday night 
and Lowville Wednesday. In each confer- 

ence they found a very satis- 





pleton and Madison. District 
officers present were: District 
Governor William F. Faulkes, 
Lieutenant-Governor Frank S, 
Hyer, and District Chairman 
Sherman T. Cross of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club_ Rela- 
International Trustee 
Joshua L. Johns gave the prin- 
cipal address on the “Three 
Year Plan.” The plan was 
presented very clearly and 
comprehensively and was very 
well received by those in at- 
tendance. District Governor 
Faulkes made announcements 
regarding the International 
and District Conventions and 
spoke briefly on the need for 
an increase of membership. 
Other features of the meet- 
ing were a humorous stunt by 


tions. 








factory condition with the 
interest in Kiwanis high. 


® MICHIGAN 


Among Kiwanians and the 
queens of Kiwanis in the 
Michigan District there is 
only one outstanding subject 
that dominates interest and 
conversation and that is the 
1932 International Convention 
to be held in Detroit, June 26 
to 30. 

District Governor Edward 
B. Flack is roaming all over 
the district talking, preaching 
and dreaming convention and 
enthusing the feminine and 
masculine hosts of Kiwanis. 

General Convention Chair- 
man Joseph G. Prance is doing 
some tailoring as a sideline 
but his real business from now 








the Wisconsin Rapids club; a 
moving picture of the service 
given boys and girls by the 
Wausau club; and an orches- 
tral demonstration by six 
Under-Privileged Children 
who are sponsored by the 
Tomahawk club. The movie 


giving employment to needy men. 
nine hundred feet in length and cost about $3,000. 
great importance in the saving of human life as it avoids the danger of the : 
mingling of foot passengers with the heavy vehicle traffic on the bridge roadway. two hundred committeemen. 


The Lewiston-Clarkston Kiwanis club of Lewiston, Idaho, promoted the building 
of a footbridge on the Eighteenth Street bridge over the Clearwater River in 
Lewiston. This was a part of the club’s safety program. 
effort, the joint coéperation of the city, the local highway district and the State 
Highway Department was secured. The construction was done in the winter months, 
The footbridge is about four feet wide and 
It is felt that the work is of 


After several years of 


until July 1 will be Inter- 
national Kiwanis Convention 
business. Under his super- 
vision he has about twenty 
chairmen and twenty more 
sub-chairmen and more than 











The Kiwanis Club of Lorain, Ohio, recently brought Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Hyrd to that city. A large turnout greeted this famous Kiwanian and explorer at 
the train. Left to right are: Walter Hankinson of the United States Navy, Mrs. 
Leonard A, Stack, Mies Hilda Dannemiller, Secretary A. M. Pollock of the Lorain 


B. Kaighn, Past 
President of the 
Atlantic City 
club; William 
L. Moise, Dis- 
trict Trustee; 
and Thomas L. 
Husselton. 
Discussion of 
Kiwanis sub- 
jects, such as 
child education, 
Kiwanis aims 
and the _ Inter- 
national Conven- 
tion to be held 
in Detroit, took 


up the greater 





part of the con- 


=) ference. 


In royal fash- 
ion recently, 


Kiwanis clab, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Kiwanian Edward Schneider and Dr. aboard the S. S. 


Leonard A. Stack, President of the Lorain club. 


The club realized over $200.00 


from the lectures and moving pictures provided by Rear Admiral Byrd. This Statendam, flag- 


amount will be used in connection with Under-Privileged Child work. 


The General Vice-Chairman is Immediate 
Past District Governor Claude A. Dock. 

The Convention Chairman for the ladies is 
Mrs. Guy B. Hammond and she is assisted by 
Mrs. Claude A. Dock as Vice-Chairman. 
[here are one hundred and twenty-two ladies 
in the various ladies’ committees. 

lo recapitulate, General Chairman Prance 
has an army of more than three hundred 
women and men organized and being drilled 
to receive, entertain and thrill the thousands 
who will attend the great International Con- 
vention in Detroit, June 26 to 30. 


[his convention 8 going to be an im- 


portant point in Kiwanis history. 
“Rack to thre Birthplace 
Kiwanis,” 


—Forward in 


® NEW JERSE) 

A conterence ol the Delsea Division of 
Kiwanis International was held in Atlantic 
City, April 14. One of the features was a 
luncheon in Hackney’s Restaurant. Delegates 
from the various clubs and their guests 
attended the regular meeting of the Atlantic 
City club. About two hundred and fifty were 
present. 

The Atlantic City Horse Show was in 
progress in the Auditorium at the time of the 
conference and the delegates and their wives 
were the guests of the local Kiwanis club at 
the Show, a section being reserved for Ki- 
wanians. The Horse Show, one of the out- 
standing events of its kind in the East, made 
a tremendous hit with the visitors. 

Conference sessions were held in Haddon 
Hall following the 
Lieutenant-Governor Richard E. Swift pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Henry M. 
Cressman, District Governor of the New Jer- 
sey District; Dr. William J. Carrington, 
International Trustee; Will T. Bingham, Dis- 
trict Secretary; and H,. Walter Gill, Past 
International Trustee. 


Kiwanis luncheon. 


A secretaries’ conference followed the open 
meeting with District Secretary Bingham pre- 
siding. An open forum was held, presided 
over by Lieutenant-Governor Swift, assisted 
by William S. Emley, Past Lieutenant- 
Governor of the district; Henry W. Leeds, 
also a Past Lieutenant-Governor; Dr. Charles 


ship of the Hol- 
land American 
Line passenger fleet, the Kiwanis Club of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, entertained more than 
two hundred members of the eleven clubs in 
the Metropolitan Division. Every club was 
represented, 

Brilliantly climaxing what will be a mem- 
orable day for the Kiwanians and their ladies 
who attended, was the banquet held at which 
more than four hundred were in attendance. 
Lieutenant-Governor Walter S. Morris pre- 
sided. District Governor Henry M. Cressman, 
Immediate Past District Governor Harry E. 
S. Wilson and Past District Governor Robert 
J. Rendall were present. Dr. William L. Yea 
ton was master of ceremonies. Much praise 
was given to Kiwanian Robert T. Greear, 
Hoboken Kiwanian and general chairman of 
the committee in charge of the night’s fea- 
tures. Superintendent Adrain Roggeveen of 
the Holland American Line was a guest of 
the evening and gave a short talk. 

Business meetings of the division were held 
aboard the ship in the afternoon. Lieutenant- 
Governor Morris presided at the conferences. 
District Governor Cressman, Immediate Past 
District Governor Wilson, Past District Gov- 
ernor Rendall, and Past President Max Z. 
Hurwitz of the Hoboken club gave short talks. 


Tue Krwanis MAGAZINE 


Short talks were also given by delegates. 

The presidents of the twelve clubs led their 
respective delegations into the dining salon 
of the vessel in the evening where after 
enjoying a sumptuous dinner, they were 
entertained by a number of artists. Dancing 


followed. ‘ 


® NEW ENGLAND 

The Kiwanis Club of New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, was host recently to a large inter- 
club meeting and ladies night. A total of one 
hundred and forty-eight were present for the 
dinner. The Kiwanis Clubs of Fall River, 
Taunton, Bourne, Falmouth and Hyannis were 
represented. Lieutenant-Governor Forrest M. 
Eaton addressed the meeting. The speaker 
of the evening was Mrs. Alice Macomber. 
The remainder of the evening was spent in 


dancing. 


More than two hundred Kiwanians and 
guests from several New England cities at- 
tended the banquet and charter night cere- 
monies of the new Kiwanis Club of Central 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. This club was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club of Hyannis, 
Massachusetts. The presentation of the char- 
ter to the new club was made by Forrest M. 
Eaton of Hyannis, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Division IV. The charter was accepted by 
President Leon Stanley Kelley of the Central 
Cape Cod club. 

An address of welcome was given by Dis- 
trict Trustee Harry B. Albro of the Hyannis 
club, the response being made by Vice- 
President Henry W. Thompson of the Central 
Cape Cod club. Kiwanian Max Donald 
Holmes of Hyannis was toastmaster at th: 
banquet and chairman of the evening. Ki- 
wanians were present from Hyannis, Brook- 
line, Bourne, Falmouth, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford, Somerville, Boston, Worcester, Lynn, 
Everett, Rockland, Cambridge, Medford and 
Portland and Standish, Maine. 

During the program, congratulations were 
extended the new club by Dr. Ervin A. Center, 
District Governor of the New England Dis- 
trict. The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Past District Governor Elmer E. 
Spear of the New England District. 

Presentation of the American flag to the 
Central Cape Cod club was made by Presi- 
dent Winthrop V. Wilbur of the Hyannis 
club and accepted by Kiwanian Hillary Le- 
Claire. A bell and gavel were presented by 














Two hundred and fifty people attended the Kiwanis luncheon which was a feature of the Divisional 
Cenference of the Delsea Division of the New Jersey District in Atlantic City, April 14. At the 
speakers’ table, left to right, are Dr. Edward R. Doughty; Dr. Allen T. Newman, Dean of the Dental 
School of the New York University; District Trustee William L. Moise; Ned Lippincott; Governor 
Paul M. Pearson of the Virgin Islands, speaker at the luncheon; Frederick Hickman, Vice-President 
ef the Atlantic City club; Richard E. Swift, Lieutenant-Governor of the Delsea Division; Henry M. 


Cressman, District Gevernor; Mrs. Cressman; Dr. 


William J. Carrington, International Trustee: 


and Will T. Bingham, District Secretary. 
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Kiwanian Herbert W. Porter on behalf of 
the Bourne club. Kiwanian Lawrence B. 
Robbins accepted the presentation. A Ki- 
wanis banner was given by the Falmouth club 
and received by Kiwanian Benjamin F. Sears. 

Forty-five telegrams, each bearing a mes- 
sage of congratulation and good will, received 
by the new club from Kiwanis groups 
throughout New England, were read by Field 
Service Representative Walter E. Harmon. 

Singing was led by Kiwanian Franklin T. 
Cleverley of the Central Cape Cod club. 
Decorations and arrangements for the charter 
night were prepared by the entire member- 
ship of the new club with Kiwanian Donald 
E. Dodge as chairman. 


® OHIO 

Early in April at Dover, Ohio, Division 
VILL. completed its Fellowship Chest pil- 
grimage. About three hundred and _ fifty 
Kiwanians and their ladies attended the 
meeting which was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium. After a sumptuous meal the 
meeting was officially opened with a word 
of greeting by President Joseph H. Streb of 
the Dover club, who then turned the gavel 
over to Lieutenant-Governor Fred C. Karr. 
A symphony orchestra, a male quartet, an 
instrumental trio, intermingled with group 
singing by the entire audience, kept the 
crowd in excellent spirits. An historical fan- 
tasy based on the life of George Washington 
was presented by members of the Alliance 
club. The address of the evening was given 
by International Trustee Carl E. Endicott 
of Huntington, Indiana. The meeting con- 
cluded with the presentation of the chests. 
Two chests were given and the total amount 
collected during the visitations was divided 
because two clubs scored one hundred per 
cent on their visitation, the clubs being Mas- 
sillon and Dover. Among the distinguished 
guests present were District Governor John 
B. Wilkinson; Lieutenant-Governor J. Prit- 
chard Smith of Division VII.; Samuel H. 
Brainard, a member of the International 
Committee on Business Standards; and 
George Missig, Ohio District Publicity Chair- 
man. 

Division VII. held an inter-club meeting 
recently in Akron, Ohio, the Akron club 
acting as host. About two hundred Ki- 
wanians were present at this meeting, en- 
joyed a splendid dinner, good fellowship 
and an abundance of Kiwanis inspiration. The 
meeting was presided over by President Joe 
O’Neill of the Akron club. The program 
consisted of a demonstration by the Akron 
Area Boy Scout Drum and Bugle Corps. 
The Akron club has sponsored this corps 
for the past two years and has provided the 
boys with instruments and a capable in- 
structor. An acrobatic and physical training 
demonstration was given by the boy members 
of the Y. M. C. A. This was followed by 
a dramatic sketch. District Governor Wil- 
kinson gave the address of the evening. The 
concluding number on the program was a 
moving picture of the Akron club’s objective, 
“The Florence Crittendon Maternity Home.” 
This has been the Akron club’s major ob- 
jective for the past nine years and more 
than $26,000 has been invested so far. Among 
the guests present were District Governor 
Wilkinson, Lieutenant-Governor Smith, Inter- 
national Committeeman Brainard and District 
Secretary Pete Land. 

Division VI. held an inter-club meeting at 














Cleveland, April 
27. One hun- 
dred and thirty- 
eight Kiwanians 
were present to 
hear Professor 
Wickendam, 
President of 
Case College, 
talk on “Re- 
covery and Re- 
construction.” 
An accordion 
band with sev- 
eral charming 
soloists provided 
entertainment. 
Thirteen of the 
seventeen clubs 
in the division 

















were repre- 
sented. Among 
the guests pres- 
ent were Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Child; President Henry P. 
J. Edward Weit 

of Division VI.; District Secretary Land: 
Past President William A. Stinchcomb of 
the Cleveland club; and Past Lieutenant- 
Governors Charles G. White and William A. 
Williams. 

On April 28, Division IV. completed its 
Fellowship Chest pilgrimage at Norwalk, 
Ohio. Over three hundred Kiwanians at- 
tended this meeting. The Mansfield club 
carried away all honors, winning the prize 
for having the largest percentage of its 
members present when the club delivered 
the chest to Crestline and also won the prize 
for having the largest percentage of its 
members present at this meeting. Dr. W. 
W. Lawrence, President of the Norwalk 
club, opened the meeting with a greeting 
to all present. He introduced President 
Fred B. Wolff of the Mansfield club, who 
in turn returned the chest to Dr. D. W. 
Stroup, Lieutenant-Governor of Division 1V. 
Dr. Stoup then introduced Dr. C. L. Harding, 
who spoke on “Observance of United States- 
Canada Week.” A short address was given 
by District Governor Wilkinson. The main 
event on the program was an address en- 
titled “Smilin? Through” by Herbert Leon 
Cope. The meeting was concluded with the 


singing of “Till We Meet Again.” 


@ INDIANA 

Four of the eight divisions of the Indiana 
District conducted their annual spring con- 
ferences early in April and the other four 
met later in the month and early in May. 
District Governor Luther M. Feeger and 
Secretary Karl K. Meyers, as well as a num- 
ber of district chairmen, attended the con- 
ferences which had remarkably large at- 
tendances. 

Division VIII., consisting of clubs in the 
south central portion of the state along the 
Ohio River, established a record for attend- 
ance, having had seventy-two per cent of its 
membership present for the 
Orleans,, which had never entertained a divi- 
sional conference. arranged for the meeting 
at which Lieutenant-Governor Melvan W. 
Blackard of Madison presided. Past Dis- 
trict Governor Austin E. Kress delivered the 
principal address. 

Division VI. met at Shelbyville, the home 


conference. 


The Kiwanis Club of South Side, St. Lonis, Missouri, recently purchased a 
merry-go-round and donated it to the South Side Day Nursery in that club’s 
district. Kiwanians from left to right are: Seeretary-Treasurer Alfred E. Bryant, 
Vice-President Phil Ziegenfuss, William B. Speitel, Fred Ziegenhein, Bernard E. 
Mohr, Chairman William B. 
Mueller, and District Trustee William Schumacher. 


Hammer of the Committee on Under-Privileged 


club of Lieutenant-Governor Clyde R. Yater. 
Besides the district officers, the following 
Past District Governors were present: James 
Tom Arbuckle of Rushville, Austin E. Kress 
of Terre Haute, and Prof. J. Raymond 
Schutz of North Manchester, the latter de- 
livering an inspirational address. Immediate 
Past District Governor James E. Fischer of 
Indianapolis was also in attendance. 

International Trustee Carl E. Endicott of 
Huntington spoke at the conference of Divi- 
sion I. at South Bend, which devoted con- 
siderable time at the afternoon session to 
the question of membership, a project to 
which the division has applied itself whole- 
heartedly. Lieutenant-Governor John A. 
Sloane of Warsaw presented various phases 
of Kiwanis activity. 

Division IV. met with the home club of 
Lieutenant-Governor Charles V. Sursa at 
Muncie. One of the features of this meeting 
was the awarding of the Kiwanis Citizenship 
Citation medal by the Muncie club to George 
Ball, widely known in Indiana for his bene- 
factions and interest in cultural and social 
betterment movements. Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Fischer was present to discuss 
membership. 

Division III. met at Noblesville, the home 
club of Lieutenant-Governor H. H. Ditt 
brenner, April 28. Past District Governors 
Arbuckle of Rushville and 
Thomas A. Coleman of Lafayette, as well as 
Immediate Past District Governor Fischer, 


James Tom 


were present. The afternoon conference of 
club officers was devoted to a discussion of 
Kiwanis projects and objectives. Special at- 
tention was given to the Junior Leadership 
Training Course which the agricultural com- 
mittee of the district will conduct at Shaka- 
mak Park, June 6-10. The past district gov- 
ernors and District Governor Feeger were on 
the evening program. 

The Indiana clubs are preparing to send 
large delegations to the International Con- 
vention in Detroit in June. A special district 
committee has contacted with all clubs and 
the subject was enthusiastically received at 
divisional conferences. 

Clubs are manifesting a commendable zeal 
to keep in personal contact with the children 
from their communities who are sent to the 
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$150,000 Kiwanis unit of the James Whit- 
comb Riley Memorial Hospital for Children 
at Indianapolis. The Child Welfare Com- 
mittees visit the children upon their return 
to see that they are provided with the atten- 
tion needed for their convalescence. 

Local clubs are also taking up a study of 
taxation in their respective communities for 
the purpose of developing an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion on this vital question. 

The Tell City club was host for the spring 
conference of Division VII on May 12. 
Lieutenant-Governor Carl M. Gray presided 
at the afternoon conference and the dinner 
meeting. District Governor Feeger delivered 
the principal address. District objectives 
in their practical application were discussed 
by the club officers. 


®@ MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 

The Kiwanis Club of Rochester, Minnesota, 
was host to a divisional conference recently, 
Lieutenant-Governor Tony N. Roble presided. 
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Speakers were: William Cos- 
tello, Cle Elum; Dr. William 
F. Clarke, Yakima; Floyd L. 
Perry, Pasco; Hal Holmes, 
Ellensburg; William Bridge- 
man, Yakima; Sam M. Mills, 
George Sellar and Harold 
Bolin, Wenatchee. Committee 
conferences followed the af- 
ternoon session. The host 
club arranged a visit to the 
new Rock Island Dam for the 
visitors and a banquet and 
dance were held at the Ma- 














sonic Hall. Visiting clubs pre- 
sented stunt numbers that 
thoroughly demonstrated the 
versatility of active Kiwanians. 
District Governor Clinton S. 
Harley’s address was a stir- 
ring challenge to Kiwanis clubs to seize upon 
present day opportunities to prove the serv- 
iceable worth of Kiwanis endeavor. The 
evening closed with dancing to the 
music of the Wenatchee Kiwanis Or- 
chestra. 

The Division V. Conference was held 
in Kellogg, Idaho, with 
Governor Robert N. Hamblen presiding, 
In addition to host club 
representatives, seventy-one visitors were 
in attendance who traveled 13,098 miles 
to be present. A fellowship luncheon at 
the Davenport Cafe started the day’s 
Conference sessions were 
M. C. A. Principal 
speakers were: Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamblen, Spokane; Harry Whittier, 
Moscow; George E. Erb, Lewiston- 
Clarkston; Phil Hitchcock, Lewiston- 
Clarkston; Raymond D. Wilder, Kel- 
logg; Alfred H. Syverson, Spokane; 
E. V. Boughton, Coeur d'Alene; Rolla 
Goodrich, Colfax; Walter F. Thomas, 


Lieutenant- 


on April 28. 





activities. 


held at the Y. 





The Kiwanis Club of Morrilten, Arkansas, has 


been \ alley. 
deing splendid werk in connection with under-privileged ‘ 
children. Dr. J. M. Matthews, a surgeon and who 
chairman of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
has been of great assistance in rendering service with- 


Sandpoint; John M. Booth, Spokane 
Thirty-minute conferences of 
;, club committees with divisional mem- 
bers of district committees followed the 


sessions. An enjoyable trip into 


eut remuneration. The other two members of this active — 


committee, De. Earl Carrothers and Arthur V. Ormond, 


have been instrumental in this good work. 


Delegates were in attendance from the Ki- 
wanis Clubs of Alberta Lea, Lanesboro, Roch- 
ester, South Saint Paul, Mankato, Austin 
and Winona. International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, District Governor Bennett O. 
Knudson and Field Service Representative 
Edwin S. Shortess were in attendance and 
contributed excellent messages. The meet- 
ing proved to be a very enthusiastic one and 
much benefit was derived from the confer- 


ence, 


®@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 
Lieutenant-Governor Lyman J. Bunting 
held a conference of Division IV. at Wenat- 
chee, Washington, April 21. Registration 
records showed one hundred and eight-three 
in attendance. A tabulation showed that the 
visitors traveled a total mileage of 18,647 
miles to and from the conference, establishing 
a record for the district. The affair started 
with a luncheon at the Cascadian Hotel. Presi- 
dent W. Earl Breon of the Wenatchee club 
Omak, the youngest club, had the 
second largest group present. Following the 
luncheon, the conference convened with 
Lieutenant-Governor Bunting presiding. 


presided. 


the famous Bunker Hill and Sul- 
livan mine thrilled the sightseers. 
At the evening banquet at Ply- 
mouth Hall, entertainment numbers 
were presented by Moscow, Spokane 
and Kellogg. Following a showing of 
the movies of the Spokane Kiwanis 
Health Center, District Governor Har- 
ley gave an address upon “Kiwanis in 
Action.” Ten out of the twelve clubs 
of Division V. were represented and the 
final action taken was to designate 
Pullman, Washington, as host city for 
the next conference. 

Division VI. held its Spring Confer- 
ence at Pendleton, Oregon, with Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Loren F. Dumas in 
charge. Sessions opened at the Quelle 
Cafe with a luncheon. An afternoon 
conference was held at the Elks Club. 
Speakers were: Jerry Jessup, Guy H. 
Johnson, Frank Wemett and Jack E. 





The Kiwanis Club of Canon City, Colorado, has erected a ‘Welcome 

Sign” on the read leading to Canon City from Colorado Springs, 

the route which carries visitors into the Colorado Rockies and to 

the Gunnison and other trout fishing streams. Kiwanians Howard 

Young, Raymon Hawes and Roy F. Pearson composed the com- 
mittee in charge of placing the sign. 


Hi. Moes of Baker, Ore., by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Dumas. District Governor Harley made 
the address. Motion pictures of Spokane 
Kiwanis Child Welfare Work were shown. 

Bellingham, Washington, host city for the 
District Convention in August, has secured 
the codperation of the Navy Department in 
the assignment of three battle cruisers to 
Bellingham Bay for the period of the annual 
meeting. Convention program discussions 
will soon be under way, District Governor 
Harley having appointed the following as 
members of this important committee: Marvin 
S. Allyn, Chairman, Bellingham; B. George 
Hansuld, Vancouver, British Columbia; Har- 
old L. Hutton, New Westminster; Harold M. 
Diggon, Victoria; Robin V. Welts, Mount 
Vernon; J. Earl Jones, Seattle; Chester G. 
Raymond, Tacoma; James Paul Neal, Olym- 
pia; Philip M. Winans, Walla Walla; Howard 
W. Cooper, Lewiston-Clarkston; and Jack A. 
Magladry, Eugene. 

Interest in the Detroit Convention is as- 
suming large proportions according to “On- 
to-Detroit” Chairman 
City. The 


Jollinger of Oregon 


committee believes that the 


attendance this year from the Pacific-North- 
west will establish a new record. 











Allen of Pendleton; Louis Levinger and 
George H. Foster of Baker; John L. 
Wallace and Lieutenant-Governor Du- 
mas of Dayton; George B. Day and Tom 
C. Elliott of Walla Walla. The evening 
banquet at the Quelle was presided over 
by President Harold A. Milby of Pen- 
dleton. The Divisional Attendance 
Trophy was presented to President Fred 





| re ee: —_ oe i ia | 
A Kiwanis Memorial Park was dedicated recently in 
Ceshecton, Ohio, with appropriate exercises consisting 
of patriotic musie by a one hundred piece Boy Scout 
band. An address was given by Past President C. H. 
Ress, who told of the significance of the park, and an 
address was given by State Director of Welfare John 
McSweeney. The meeting was presided over by Presi- 
dent Arthur O. Hale. The club also planted in this 
park two Buckeye trees to commemorate the birth of 
George Washington. Left to right: Mrs. Clyde F. 





Barnes, wife of the first president of the club and Mrs. 
Arthur 0. Hale, wife of the present president of the 
club, who assisted in planting the Buckeye trees. 
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® Hamilton, Ohio, Has Varied 
Program; County Judge Wants Club 
to Raise Mothers’ Pensions to $50,000 

Within the memories of Hamilton people, 
there has never been a parade that was as 
elaborate, as carefully planned, as impressive 
as that held in celebration of the Washington 
Bicentennial. And still another record was 
broken by the number of people in Hamilton 
and vicinity who witnessed this parade. Thou- 
sands lined the streets, thousands sat in auto- 
mobiles and crowded windows of uptown 
buildings. The parade, over a mile and a half 
in length, took twenty-two minutes to pass the 
reviewing stand in front of the courthouse. 

City Manager R. P. Price designated the 
Kiwanis club as the codrdinating agency 
through which the Hamilton City George 
Washington Bicentennial Committee was 
formed. In response to the invitations sent 
out through the Kiwanis club, a committee 
representing 137 civic, fraternal and patriotic 
organizations in Hamilton was appointed to 
prepare the program of activities for this cele- 
bration. Kiwanian Edgar J. Gardner was ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary and _ practically 
all of the organization work was carried on 
under his personal supervision. The float 
entered in the parade by the Hamilton Ki- 
wanis club represented the school house at 
Mount Vernon. Practically every lodge, club 
and similar organization were represented in 
the parade. 

In the afternoon the parade of floats 
through the streets of Hamilton was climaxed 
by a speaker of national prominence at the 
High School Auditorium. An evening cele- 
bration followed. 

ae ee 

The Kiwanis Club of Hamilton, Ohio, has 
had wonderful newspaper publicity during 
1932, An average of: twenty inches weekly 
has been devoted to news about the club. 

% % % 


Through the efforts of the Hamilton club 
the Mothers’ Pension Fund of Butler County 
was increased $15,000 a year. Judge Gideon 
Palmer of Butler County recently wrote the 
following letter to President Clayton A. Leiter 
of the Hamilton club. 

“In checking over the work accomplished 
throughout the past in our Butler County 
Juvenile Court, we are very interested to find 
and are very glad to acknowledge the invalu- 
able help of the several Kiwanis clubs in 
Butler County in forwarding our efforts to 
create a Mothers’ Pension Fund which would 
be in some degree adequate to the necessities. 

“It might interest you to know that when 
the writer assumed the position as Juvenile 


Judge of this County the annual appropriation 


for Mothers’ Pensions was about $10,000; that 
through the efforts of the Court assisted and 
seconded by the Kiwanis clubs this has been 
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Club Activities 






From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 


their value in suggestions to other clubs 


raised to $25,000 per annum and is still in- 
adequate for the needs. 

“We now bespeak the interest of Kiwanis 
to the end that the County Commissioners 
may be induced to appropriate at least double 
this amount, believing that no funds spent by 
public authorities for relief purposes carry a 
greater value in results than Mothers’ Pension 
Fund. 

“Please be assured of our grateful apprecia- 
tion and our belief that when we call upon 
Kiwanis to further our efforts in this respect, 
Kiwanis will respond as in the past.” 


® Sulphur, Oklahoma, Raises Money 
Through Stunt Program 

Fifteen well-presented stunts brought roars 
of laughter from a large audience at a Ki- 
wanis Stunt Program recently held in Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma. After all expenses were 
paid, the Sulphur club realized slightly over 
$88.00 on the program. The proceeds will be 
divided between the Sulphur ward schools for 
the provision of milk to Under-Privileged 
Children. The various stunts were given by 
local organizations and out-of-town judges 
were secured. 


®@ Chicago, Illinois, Holds 
Third Annual Minstrel Show 

At a regular weekly luncheon held in the 
Bal Tabarin Room of the Sherman Hotel, the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago gave a practical 
demonstration of what a club can accomplish 
in the way of entertaining themselves at very 
little expense and at the same time promote 
a fellowship that will help to distinguish the 
club members amongst the rank and file. 

It was the club’s Third Annual Minstrel 
Show and the ladies were invited. The suc- 
cess of former years had marked this occasion 
as one of the most interesting and pleasing 
meetings of the year. The members of the 
cast under the direction of Assistant Inter- 
national Secretary George W. Kimball outdid 
themselves by presenting the best program in 
the exact period of thirty minutes that the 
club has ever witnessed from its own mem- 
bers. Perhaps their dramatic display of musi- 
cal genius was enhanced on this occasion by 
the large attendance of members, ladies and 
Kiwanians from other clubs, who having 








United States-Canada Week 
and National Boys’ Week 


Numerous reports have come in from 
various clubs telling about their observance 
of United States-Canada Week and National 
Boys’ Week. Space limitations prevent the 


publishing of all these fine activities. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


heard of the excellence of the former min- 
strels, made it a point to be in Chicago on 
that day to enjoy the production of 1932. 

It was a regular Minstrel Show with chorus 
and end-men, darkey songs, ballads and jokes 
and savored so much of the professional that 
the club was asked to repeat the performance 
before the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
club on Wednesday, April 20, during the 
club’s Annual Spring Tour into Wisconsin, 

Through the courtesy of Lester M. Jones, 
a member of the Chicago club and Superin- 
tendent of the Dining and Sleeping Car Serv- 
ice of the Milwaukee Road, the members of 
the party enjoyed a wonderful trip and dinner. 

The party was met in Milwaukee by Emil 
Hokanson, President of the Milwaukee Ki- 
wanis club and Kiwanians David K. Steen- 
bergh and George S. Ormsby, Chairmen re- 
spectively of the Program and Automobile 
Committees and taken by motor cars to the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club where they gave 
Following the luncheon, which 
was a ladies’ day for the Milwaukee club, a 
caravan of autos escorted by a motorcycle 
squad of police made a tour of Milwaukee, 
returning to the train at four o’clock when the 
party started on the next lap of their spring 
tour, bringing them back to Chicago on the 
evening of the same day. 

This trip was arranged in conjunction with 
the club’s regular inter-club activities with 
Harold D. Hopp, Chairman of the Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations and Daniel S. Went- 
worth, Chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram, cooperating to make the occasion a 


success. 


their show. 


® Savannah, Georgia, Interested 
in Conserving Timber Lands 

The State of Georgia has established at 
Savannah a semi-commercial research labora- 
tory for the development of the manufacture 
of white paper, news print, book and bond 
papers, through the donation to the State of 
$50,000 by the Chemical Foundation, Incor- 
porated, of New York City, for the purchase 
of equipment; by the State Legislature in the 
appropriation of $20,000 per year for per- 
sonnel and operation; and by the Industrial 
Committee of the City of Savannah, which is 
contributing a building, power, water, oil, 
wood and other material for use by this 
laboratory. 

It is believed from the findings of this 
laboratory that there will be developed con- 
vincing arguments which will lead to the 
establishment of white paper mills in this 
State. Such mills will bring large capital to 
many people, add to the taxable values and 
will increase general prosperity. 

It is necessary that an ample supply of 
young pine under twenty-five years of age, 
running from four to ten inches in diameter, 
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breast high, be available as raw material for 
such mills. The Kiwanis Club of Savannah 
will exercise its full influence as an organiza- 
tion and through its individual members, to 
bring about a movement which will lead to 
the cessation of wood fires which destroy such 
great potential wealth through the destruction 
of young trees. The Savannah club will co- 
operate with the State Department of Forestry 
in the development and support of the organi- 
zation and the furtherance of the objectives 
of the Timber Protective Organization, which 
has demonstrated its effectiveness in restrict- 
ing forest fires to a minimum. 

A copy of a resolution along these lines is 
being sent to each Kiwanis club in the First 


Congressional District, urging their influence 


and support of this activity. Copies were 
sent to the Rotary, Lions and Exchange clubs 
of Savannah, asking their codperation. A 


of this resolution was also sent to Dis 
Thomas B. Marshall. The 
ofkk red by W illiam hi 
the Committee on 


Affairs, and was unanimously adopted 


copy 
trict Covernor 


resolution was Cen. 


Gravson, Chairman of 
Public 
at a club. 


recent meeting of the 


@® Summer Camp Maintained by 
Ballard, Seattle, Washington 

After participating in minor activities for 
a year after its beginning, the Ballard, Seattle, 
Washington, club chose in 1929 a major ac- 





land 


on Hoods Canal for the purpose of develop- 


tivity. The club purchased a tract of 
ing an out-of-door camp for boys and girls, 
camp sites being plentiful on Puget Sound. 
An investigation disclosed there were children 
who needed supervised summer outings, in- 
cluding not only fresh air and sunshine but 
and discipline. Eight acres were 
dedicated to this work. Members of the 
club built a cottage with kitchen annexed. 
dormitory, an and have 


equipped the buildings and grounds with 


training 


outdoor oven, 








electric lights and running water. The 
Ballard, Seattle, club paid $1,500 on 
the land contract, $121.51 for lumber, $291.88 
for hardware and fixtures, $113.45 for a 
water pump, $75.04 for labor, and $138.30 
for miscellaneous items. It seventy- 
five cents a day, $5.75 a week, to feed and 
eare for one child in camp. This includes 
transportation and the cook’s salary. Travel 
time from about hour, forty 
minutes across Puget Sound by ferry and a 


costs 
town is one 


twenty-minutes’ drive. 
Kiwanian Cyril H. Boddington, who is a 


minister of the Episcopal Church and a 
Boy Scout leader, has supervised this camp 
for three summers. Small groups of Boy 
Scouts and others used the grounds for 


outings before the improvements were com- 
pleted. They roughed it. Last summer there 
were thirty boys in one group for a week 
and fifteen girls for a second week. 

The short experience of the club indicates 
that Seattle children need intelligently ad- 
ministered discipline and training more than 
This 


nishes the ideal environment for the former as 


vitamins and violet rays. camp fur- 


well as the latter and as all the guests ex- 
pressed a wish to come back the club is satis- 
fied that the beginning is right. In coming 
the 
periods, It is planned to have the same chil- 


years camp will be open for long >r 


dren, so far as possible, for several successive 
years and keep a complete record of each 
records 


whic h 


one. From these may be compiled 


scientific data the club will use as a 


means of intelligent contact with the child. 


® Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Discusses the Magazine 


A very unusual program was put on re- 
cently by the Lethbridge, Alberta, club. It 


was sponsored by the Committee on Publicity 
of which Kiwanian C. Frank Steele is Chair- 
man. The subject chosen was “The Kiwanis 
Magazine.” Chairman Steele spoke from an 
editorial standpoint and reviewed the many 
fine articles and the different departments of 


the publication, advising the members to 
spend more time in studying the Magazine. 
Secretary Fred T. Robins traced the me- 


chanical production from the time the copy 





THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


leaves the editorial sanctum until it arrives 
at the members’ desks and emphasized the 
fact that from a typographical standpoint the 
Magazine stood second to none. The topic 
was considered a very valuable one and other 
clubs might follow the Lethbridge example 
and thus encourage interest in the 
Magazine and its contents. 


more 


@ Under-Privileged Child 
Work at North Platte, Nebraska 

Wonderful things can be accomplished with 
coéperation among a group of men. This 
has been experienced by the North Platte, 
Nebraska, Kiwanis club. Its 
tention to Under-Privileged Child work has 
made every member feel the necessity of this 
This 
club most heartily endorses the program of 
Kiwanis International in behalf of the Under- 
Privileged Child. 

In the spring of 1931, the North Platte club 
discovered a Mexican boy by the name of 


undivided at- 


kind of service in every community. 


John Bezino, about ten years of age, living 
with his parents and a number of other small 
children in a beet workers’ shack northwest 
of North had a cleft palate, a 
hair lip and a very badly disfigured face. This 


*Jatte, who 
boy had gone to school a little and according 
to his teacher had a bright mind but could 
not talk or articulate his words so they could 
be understood. 

The Kiwanis club secured the permission 
of the parents of this boy to take him in hand 
and make an endeavor to have his deformities 
corrected. On March 28, 1931, he was sent to 
the Hospital at Omaha and put 
under the care of an oral surgeon, Dr. Wil- 


University 


liam L. Shearer, who kept him under his 
supervision for almost a year, performed a 
number of operations and succeeded in effect- 
ing a wonderful transformation in this boy’s 
face. There are still some treatments to be 
given and the Kiwanis club intends to see him 
through. At the present time he can talk and 
articulate his words in a very intelligible man- 
ner, 

To provide funds with which to carry on 
this splendid work, the club puts on a home 
talent play each year. The last play was 
“Back Stage.” which was given in the High 







































Upper left: Kiwanians Hilke and Smith, expert 
craftsmen, at work on the summer camp grounds 
of the Ballard, Seattle, Washington, club. Second 
row, left: Several boys who enjoyed an outing at 
the Ballard, Seattle Kiwanis club last year. These 
boys are grouped around the flag pole. Second 
row, right: These girls are ready to leave after 
having had a most pleasant stay at the camp last 
summer. Bottom row, left: Kiwanians Pederson 
and Rhodes putting the roof on the sleeping pavil- 
ion at the summer camp maintained by the Bal- 
lard, Seattle club. Bottom rew, right: Some of 
the Kiwanis ladies in a Rhododendron frame on 
the camp grounds, 
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School Auditorium on March 22, 1932, to a 
capacity house. 


@ Class in Home Nursing 
Sponsored by Leetonia, Ohio 

A class in home nursing was sponsored 
in the latter part of 1931 by the Kiwanis 
Club of Leetonia, Ohio, assisted by graduate 
nurses of the village and vicinity, with Dr. 
Paul H. Beaver, who is a Kiwanian, in charge. 
The activity included practical care of the 
sick in the home in a series of twelve classes 
meeting weekly. These classes were divided 
into four sections, presided over by two 
graduate nurses at each demonstration. More 
than 150 responded to the opportunity in this 
town of 2,500. 

The club reports that much enthusiasm was 
manifest and that this was the most success- 
ful service the club has ever rendered in 
the community with so little expense. 


® Edgerton, Wisconsin, Active 

The Kiwanis Club of Edgerton, Wisconsin, 
selected as its major 1931 project the care 
of under-privileged children. In order to raise 
funds with which to carry on this work the 
club sponsored a benefit show at the Rialto 
Theatre. Additional funds were raised by 
contributions from the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
the Pythian Sisters, and certain individuals. 
This fund was carefully segregated and used 
as a special fund for that purpose only. 

Efforts were centered on dental and tonsil- 
lectomy cases. There have been thirty indi- 
vidual dental cases and thirteen individual 
tonsillectomy cases cared for. It was possible 
for the Edgerton club to handle this large 
number of cases because of the fine codpera- 
Edgerton doctors and 
Edgerton Memorial Hospital, 
the city nurse, the city health officer, the 
Rialto Theatre and the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

The Edgerton club also sponsored its 
regular Child Welfare Clinic Program. At 
these clinics held once each month in the 
Culton Memorial Hall, an average of more 
than babies were examined. 
Toward the end of last year it was necessary 
to devote an entire day to the clinic since 


tion shown by the 
dentists, the 


thirty-five 


the numbers increased to fifty cases. 

Some of the special activities of the club 
during 1931 were: 

1. A banquet for the local high school 
basketball team. 

2. A rural night banquet at which sixty- 
one farmers attended as guests. 

3. A Ladies’ Night. 

1, A recognition banquet given for Louis 
Oberdeck, Crew Captain and winner of the 
Western Conference Medal for outstanding 
scholastic and athletic ability at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

5. One hundred per cent codperation in 
the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Conservation 
Project for a Kiwanis Nursery. 


® Atchison, Kansas, Conducts 
Basket Ball Tournament 

The secret of youth, as the Atchison Ki- 
wanians have discovered, lies in boys’ basket 
ball. For two years now the club has backed 
an entry in the city boys’ basket ball league 
and this year its team came under the wire 
a winner. That was good as far as it went. 
But some basket ball fiends wanted more so 
the club decided to put on a tournament for 






























players under seventeen. In- 
vitations were sent out to 
fifty surrounding towns and 
on the date set seventeen 
teams appeared with the 
two-dollar entry fee. This 
was in March, 1931. The 
playing was excellent and 
everybody had a grand time. 

This year the club spon- 
sored another tournament 
and twenty-three teams qual- 
ified and entered. The 
Y.M.C.A, gave the use of its 
gymnasium for the games 











and the players were given free use of the 
billiard tables, bowling alleys and swimming 
pool. Two hundred and seven boys partici- 
pated in the tournament under nine of the 
most competent officials in the community 
who donated their services. Everything was 
handled on a basis of high sportsmanship 
standards. 

The largest single item of expense was in- 
curred in the’ purchase of trophies awarded 
the winner, runner-up and third place team. 
The team from White Cloud, a village on the 
Missouri River bluffs just south of the Kansas- 
Nebraska line, took home the winner’s trophy. 
The team from Effingham was runner-up. 
Fourteen members of the club and the 
physical director of the Y.M.C.A. gave a large 
part of three days taking care of the visiting 
boys and directing the tournament. 

The merchants say that business profited. 
Some of the towns came in with big delega- 
tions to watch their entries play. <A lot of 
good inter-community acquaintance was de- 
veloped among the boys and their followers. 
Two hundred and seven boys had the privilege 
of playing in a first class tournament and 
receipts from the gate covered all expenses. 
Is it any wonder the Atchison club is proud 
of this activity? 


® Fall River, Massachusetts, 
Sponsors Poetry Week 

Members of the Fall River club felt that 
people need music and poetry in times of 
financial stress and planned the sponsoring 
of a week of poetry in Fall River. 

The week of January 21 was designated as 
“Poetry Week” for the city and poetry in 
some form or other was brought before the 
schools, the civic clubs and other organiza- 
tions. Miss Alice Mansuer, a_ nationally 
known interpreter of poetry, both old and 
new, was secured to direct the project. 

A poetry contest was held in the schools of 
the city. Gold pieces were awarded to the 
winners in senior high school, junior high 














Top: The basket ball team from 
White Cloud, a village on the 
Missouri River bluffs just south 
of the Kansas-Nebraska line, took 
home the winner’s trophy in the 
basket ball tournament sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Atchison, 
Kansas. Left: The team from 
Effingham was runner-up in the 
tournament. 


school and grammar school. 
The keenest interest of the 
superintendent of schools, 
teachers and pupils was 
One of the out- 
features was the 


aroused. 
standing 
opening of “Poets’ Corner” 
in the public library. The 
city librarian took much 
in the work of the week and as- 


interest 
sembled the works of poets of all sorts in a 


special room of the library. Miss Mansuer 
and others assisted in conducting this cornet 
which was well patronized by lovers of poetry 
during the week. 

The week’s expenses were less than two 
hundred dollars and everyone connected with 
the project felt that the money was well spent. 


@ Lexington, Kentucky, in 
Relating Value of Kiwanis, Says That 
Club Has a Rendezvous with Poverty 

A questionnaire recently reached Dr. Well- 
ington Patrick, Secretary of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lexington, Kentucky. It asked, “What does 
your club do besides eat, talk and sing?” 
The purpose of the inquiry was to determine 
what the clubs of the city were really doing 
to help out in times of distress. Secretary 
Patrick says that no club could have a more 
sensible question put to it and no club would 
attempt to answer it without getting its feet 
on the ground and going back to the philos- 
ophy on which the organization was built. He 
writes that he searched the records, visualized 
the work of the club and looked into the 
budget to see where the money was going. 
The result was that he found out that after 
fixed financial obligations are met, the club is 
putting its money into work for civic relief, 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the needy, to 
carry on constructive civic programs of a 
varied nature, to support 
chest, to give to several charities, and to be 
of a real civic service in the life of the com- 
munity at a time when depression stalks over 
it and threatens the social and 
order. 

“We believe that a civic club,” writes Secre- 
tary Patrick, “which cannot be of service to a 
community in an economic crisis will have 
difficulty in justifying its existence. We have 
no boast of what we have done, but we do 
have a challenge to meet. We have a ren- 
dezvous with poverty.” 


the community 


economic 
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fairs, for the honors won by 
the boys in potato judging 
and by the girls’ dairy food 
demonstration team at the 
State Fair and International 
Dairy Show. He said he 
hoped to see at least a thou- 
sand boys and girls enrolled 
in the clubs of Langlade 
County and assured them of 
the continued backing of 
the Antigo Kiwanis club. 
With the aid of a large 
graph, County Agent Omer- 
nick showed how the 4H 
Clubs of the county had 
grown in enrollment and 
improved in their work dur- 
ing the period 1925 to 193] 
inclusive. During 1931, out 
of 500 club members 450, or 
ninety per cent, completed 
their projects. He also ex- 





Kiwantans William G. Fuller and J. O. Shannon are known as “The 

Iiying Members” of the North Fort Worth, Texas, Kiwanis club. 

These two Kiwanians have made inter-club visists via airplane to 

Denton, Sherman, Wichita Falls, Mineral Wells and Temple, Texas. 

They plan te visit every club in the next few weeks within a radius 
of two hundred miles of North Fort Worth, Texas. 


®@ Hollywood, California, 
Meeting the Times 
The Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, California, 


® very active in meeting the times. Some 


time ago the club had a foreign trade program. 


One of the larg: 
sented in the club by Kiwanian E. 


ice cream companies repre- 
C. Haw- 
kins, received such a fine idea about foreign 
trade from that meeting that they immediately 
became foreign-trade minded and are now 
reaping from Honolulu and Seuth America 
enough business to keep the plant running at 
full capacity for twenty-four hours a day until 
the first of September. This means the addi- 
tional employment of fifty-six people. The 
club was asked to help select these additional 
yy ople. Another member of this club made it 
possible to hire twenty-one additional people 


by so arranging his work in shifts that more 


people could be given work. The Service 
Committee coéperated so that deserving heads 
of families were given first consideration. The 
club was also instrumental in helping eighty 
one people obtain work during the month of 
February. Three members of the club are on 
the committee appointed by the Hollywood 
Y. M. C. A. to take charge of The McCadden 


Relief Place. 


@ Five Hundred 4-H Club 
Members Entertained by 
Antigo, Wisconsin 

That the 4H Club organization is the 
largest and most widely dispersed in Lang- 
lade County, and also the most potent for 
the future welfare of Langlade County was 
the impression received at the recent third 
annual Achievement Day program sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Antige at the gym- 
nasium of the Antigo High School. Apprexi- 
mately 500 were served at the long tables 
which were decorated with the club emblem 
and colors, including flowers. 

County Agent John Omernick, who is a 
Kiwanian, presided during the first part of 
the program and introduced a few of the 
guests present. President Eugene A. Waide- 
lich gave the address of welcome. He com- 
mended the 4H Club members for their 
successful exhibits at the county and state 





plained the work of the 4-H 
Club Congress. 

For the rest of the after- 
noon’s program, Miss Carol 
Hubatch, President of the 
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4-H Club Congress, presided. After the sing- 
ing of the 4-H Club song by the club mem- 
bers she introduced Principal Perry Tipler 
who gave the main address of the day. 
Claude Ebeling of Rhinelander, Agricultural 
Agent for the Soo Line, proved a very suc- 
cessful entertainer. Wakelin McNeel, Assist- 
ant State Club Leader, and also in charge of 
junior forest ranger work all over Wisconsin, 
told some benefiting stories of an inspira- 
tional nature. The program was followed by 
the presentation of various awards. 

This activity was sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of which Kiwanian 
Thomas B. Kellogg is chairman. 


gg 
@ Lancaster, California, Forms 
Better Business Organization 

The Kiwanis Club of Lancaster, California, 
has been building up its programs recently by 
having short talks from its own members on 
subjects taken from The Kiwanis Magazine. 
One of Roe Fulkerson’s editorials, “Buy in 
the Home Town,” was discussed and the re- 
sult was the forming of a local Better Busi- 
ness Organization. 

This activity indicates a practical method 
of building programs on a major Kiwanis 


objective. 





Tonkawa, Oklahoma, Sponsors Boys’ 
Pilgrimage Through the East 


b sy Kiwanis Club of Tonkawa, Oklahoma, 
is sponsoring a boys’ pilgrimage to Wash 
New York City and Canada. 
The pilgrimage began its journey in May 
and will return to Tonkawa in the latter part 
of June. 
Tonkawa were selected to make the trip. This 
is the Tonkawa club’s major boys’ program 
for 1932. 


Plans for the pilgrimage were started in 


ington, D. C., 


Twenty-five high school boys of 


January and notice that a number of boys 
would be selected for the trip was given at 
the University Junior College and the Ton- 
kawa and Three Sands High Schools. Boys 
were asked to file as candidates for the trip 
appointments and school committees made 
the selections, which were based upon scholar- 


tee 





ship, personal conduct and habits, and possi- 
bilities of development as future leaders in 
community affairs. 

Each boy was required to deposit a sum of 
twenty-five dollars as his share of expenses. 
The boys were encouraged to earn their fees 
by working at small jobs and Kiwanians 
and other citizens encouraged the thrift plan 
by providing “jobs” whenever possible. With 
the exception of gasoline and oil for the en- 
tire journey, which is being provided by the 
Texas Oil Company free of charge, the Ki- 
wanians are providing transportation, all 
necessary equipment and general necessities. 

The trip is being made in one large bus, 
artistically painted in blue and white and 





The Kiwanis Club of Tonkawa, Oklahoma, is sponsoring a boys’ pilgrimage to Washington, D. C., 

New York City and Canada. Twenty-five high school boys of Tonkawa are making the trip. Much of 

the eredit for organization of the pilgrimage is due to President J. F. Phillips, center, Secretary 

Ellis F. Nantz to the left of President Phillips, and Kiwanian William J. Meller to the right of Presi- 
dent Phillips. 
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bearing the legend, “Washington Pilgrimage, 
1932, Tonkawa, Oklahoma, Kiwanis Club.” 
Individual luggage and all equipment for 
camping is being carried in concealed com- 
partments. Two large lean-to canvas tents, 
attached at either side of the huge bus, pro- 
vides the camp home for the boys. 

Much of the credit for organization of the 
pilgrimage is due to William J. Mellor, super- 
intendent of the Three Sands schools, Ellis F. 
Nantz, principal of Tonkawa High School 
and Secretary of the Tonkawa club, and Rev. 
J. F. Phillips, pastor of the First Baptist 
church and President of the Tonkawa club. 
Kiwanian Mellor and Secretary Nantz are 
accompanying the boys and are in charge of 
the trip. Under the guidance of these Ki- 
wanians, the boys have attended group meet- 
ings, studied the products and industries of 
the states which they will visit, and have gone 
through a special training school to prepare 
themselves for the journey. 

Wonderful coédperation has been given by 
the Kiwanis clubs of the several states 
through which the pilgrimage will travel. 
Kiwanis clubs of several cities have asked 
the privilege of entertaining the boys at 
luncheons and meetings and escorting them 
about the cities. 

Vice-President Charles Curtis, Secretary of 
War Patrick J. Hurley, Senator T. P. Gore 
and Congressman M. C. Garber will entertain 
the boys while in Washington and special 
governmental courtesies were extended the 
visiting delegation. 

The Tonkawa Kiwanis club’s project has 
attained unusual newspaper recognition in 
Oklahoma and the Southwest and the boys 
will carry greetings and best wishes from 
the “Sooner” state throughout the 4,000 mile 
journey. 

The itinerary includes visits at Coffeyville, 
Kansas; Springfield, Sullivan and Saint Louis, 
Missouri; Terre Haute and Indianapolis, In- 
diana; Columbus, Ohio; Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Bedford and Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 


vania; Frederick, Maryland; Washington, 
D. C.; Baltimore, Maryland; Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania; Trenton, New Jersey; New 
York City and Hastings-Upon-Hudson; West 
Point; Albany, Syracuse, Rochester and Ni- 
agara Falls, New York; Hamilton and Sarnia, 
Ontario; Detroit, Michigan; Elkhart and 
Michigan City, Indiana; Chicago. Blooming- 
ton and Springfield, Illinois; Chillicothe and 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Emporia, Kansas. 
From Emporia, Kansas, the pilgrimage will 
return to Tonkawa. 





The Immediate 


Outlook 


(From page 266) 


ployed—a situation that is building up 
serious social conditions. Probably more 
than 8,000,000 persons in this country 
are now out of work. Undoubtedly the 
majority of them have been out of work 
for a year or more. This is a condition 
that cannot be made to stand still by some 
form of agreement such as a moratorium 
which temporarily freezes debts creditors 
are unable to pay. 

These millions of unemployed people 
must eat and must have shelter. The re- 
lief funds raised throughout the country 














last year are already exhausted or shortly 
will be. The greatest problem this coun- 
try has ever faced will be presented next 
winter by the necessity of making pro- 
vision for millions of persons who are 
unemployed through no fault of their 
own. 

It is true that most of the best finan- 
cial thought is opposed to the idea of 
anything that approximates a government 
dole. But unfortunately the question is 
not one for mathematical demonstration. 
It is not a problem that can be solved by 
statisticians dealing with figures, but a 
human problem with all the difficulties 
that every human problem implies. 

Unemployment is the greatest danger 
that faces this country. Nevertheless it is 
continually forgotten in plans _ for 
economic rehabilitation. These plans are 
constantly calling for greater efficiency, 
which usually means the employment of 
less men to do the same amount of work, 
or more, 

Our federal government is extravagant 
and loaded with bureaus and supposedly 
too many employees. 
waste there may be in paying unneces- 
sary government workers is a small bur- 
den on the taxpayers compared with such 
tolls as $500,000,000 for the Federal 
Farm Board and $2,000,000,000 for the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In 


But even so, any 


both these cases it is supposed the gov- 
ernment is merely advancing 
which ultimately will be repaid, but it is 
doubtful if in either case the repayment 
will ever equal the amount advanced. 


money 


Plans for greater economies in trans- 
portation by combining the too many 
railroads that now exist into a few great 
trunk lines with branches, cannot be car- 
ried out without reducing the present 
number of railroad employees. 

With the terrific burden of 
already what it is, I can see no bright 
prospect for immediate relief. If the use 
of millions of dollars of government 
money fails to stimulate 
covery and create jobs, our legislators 
will find it necessary to raise even greater 
sums fer relief, either by public con- 


taxes 


business re- 


struction which will give employment or 
by some direct method for doles. 

In either case this can only mean more 
taxes. Only from taxes can government 
get revenue to spend. Already the cost 
of governing in this country is terrific. 
It is estimated that in the entire United 
States there are approximately 250,000 
public corporate bodies with the right 
to levy and collect taxes. The total ex- 
pense of all government in this country 
during the fiscal year of 1931 is estimated 
at approximately $14,000,000,000. In 
1928, a prosperity year, it was only 
twelve and one-quarter billion dollars. 
In 1913, it was less than $3,000,000,000. 

Never is it pleasant to paint a gloomy 
picture, but more harm has been done 
during the last two years by silly glos- 
sing over of unpleasant truths than by 
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recognizing the less glamorous force of 
facts. 

It is man’s nature to look ahead. The 
primary cause of all economic progress 
is his reflective foresight. The bee still 
builds its wax cell as it did thousands 
of years ago. The beaver still constructs 
its dam in the same old way. But man’s 
work shows continual change in _ his 
methods—constant effort at improvement. 

This fact is the sound and continuing 
reason for optimism concerning the fu- 
ture, regardless of how dark the present 
may appear to be. 

3ecause of the political situation with 
a presidential election coming next au- 
tumn, and because business is now mov- 
ing toward the dull summer period, it 
seems to me inadvisable to expect marked 
recovery immediately. The steel indus- 
try has passed the time for the usual 
peak of its output; the automobile in- 
dustry also has probably passed the high 
spot of its selling campaign; car-load- 
ings of revenue freight are still declin- 
ing at slightly greater speed than at this 
time a year ago. But even under these 
circumstances, a_ political, speculative 
advance in stocks is possible by sheer 
force of inflation. 

We are living in a period when people 
in their individual lives have turned back 
to old habits of careful spending and 
rigid economy. This attitude is natural 
and not likely to be overcome by rash 
advice to live with no thought of the 
future. 

It is neither wisdom nor optimism to 
dodge looking the truth in the face. Op- 
timism is not pretending that things are 
better than they really are. Such pre- 
tense is merely a dangerous form of that 
high pressure salesmanship in 1929 for 
which we are paying today. 

Optimism is perceiving true conditions, 
no matter how bad they may be, and then 
making the best of them. This is the 
kind of courage the world needs most. 
To the national need for it each one of 
us can contribute his bit. 

This government was founded in dis- 
tress and hardship. 
difficulties as those its founders 
But we must take to heart a 


lesson: 


Ahead of us are no 
such 
overcame, 
bitter 

The government of a republic will be 
no more provident, nor prudent, nor alert 
for national economic welfare than the 
public makes it. 

This is our country and we must take 
care of it. Its future prosperity is an 
ultimate certainty if we make it a cer- 
tainty. We must go forward with the 
old determination that the United States 
of America shall remain a land of op- 
portunity for all. 





A recent issue of the Memphis Kiwanian 
says, “Capable Joe J. Brennan is getting to 
be a professional president. Latest is Presi- 
dent of the Southern Gas Association.” 
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Can Local Government Meet Demands? 
(From page 267) 


local commissioners meet with the State 
Tax Commissioner and discuss the prob- 
lems of assessment of those things tax- 
able by the state. This all works toward 
a greater standardization of assessing 
evaluations and procedure. The collec- 
tion of the state’s revenue is under the 
direct supervision of the State Comp- 
troller, who heads the Division of Ac- 
counts and Control in the Department of 
Finance. The State Auditor, who is 
elected by the General Assembly, audits 
This makes 
it necessary for the local commissioners 
to keep accurate accounts. The audit of 
the State Auditor for the past five years 
shows that out of one hundred counties 
thirty-nine county treasurers were short 
Ten of these county 


the local treasurer’s books. 


in their accounts. 
treasurers lost their positions. It was 
noted that in many cases this shortage 
was not due to criminal intent on the 
part of the county treasurer but more 
often to ignorance or favoritism to a few 
taxpayers, 

The North Carolina General Assembly 
in 1927 passed an act requiring every 
county to appoint a county accountant 
and to operate on a budget. Restrictions 
were made on further bond issue. A 
county government advisory commission 
was created to assist the county treasurers 
with their problems. The result of this 
procedure was very satisfactory. County 
financial administration has showed 
marked improvement but in 1931 a 
greater centralization was brought about 
hy the creation of the Local Government 
Finance Commission. The former ad- 
visory commission was abolished. This 
new commission must approve of all 
bends sold by municipalities or counties. 
In case a local unit of government de- 
faults, the director of the commission may 
appoint an administrator of finance who 
has charge of the collecting and disburs- 


ing of the funds of that local government. 

No other state in the Union has so 
centralized financial control. This pro- 
cedure was an act of necessity. North 
Carolina had an aggregate debt of $210,- 
000,000 and the cities had an additional 
debt of $116,000,000. In some cases the 
local debts amounted to 20 per cent of 
the increased valuation. This state is 
working toward a greater efficiency of 
local administration. It may be a step 
toward the abolition of many of these 
small units. 

Everywhere the many local 
agencies of the various layers of local 


taxing 


government have raised the cost of gov- 
ernment. Taxation on tangible property 
is forcing people to give up property. 
In Michigan in 1928, 9,000,000 acres of 
land and nearly a million village lots were 
delinquent. Today, it is estimated that 
one-third of the area of the state is 
delinquent. Missouri, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Kentucky, Georgia and many other 
states are facing a similar problem. 

State centralization of local finance 
seems to be growing in favor. The county- 
manager system has many arguments in 
Both are partial solutions to 
Almost all 
students of government agree that the 
county should be the smallest rural unit 
of government and in many states a con- 


its favor. 


our over-governed states. 


solidation of counties is recommended. 
The larger and more important functions 
are being taken over by the state govern- 
ments. All of these movements show a 
healthy attitude toward the reconstruc- 
tion of local government. The great 
number of small local governmental tax- 
ing and administration agencies must 
succumb to the age of the automobile. 
This period of 
affords an excellent opportunity to cor- 


economic depression 


rect some of the evils of our present 
system. 





Knoxville, Tennessee Club Aids 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


By Harry M. Watson 


Knoxville Chamber of Commerce 


IGH up in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, between Tennessee and 
North Carolina, a new vacation 
land has been discovered. It is the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, the 
newest of the great park system, one that 
is destined to become the mecca for 
thousands of vacationists each year. 
Here is a mountain playground that is 
remarkably close to the large centers of 
population. Previous to the establishment 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park and the Shenandoah National Park, 


Eastern America had only one national 
park. It is Arcadia, on an island just off 
the coast of Maine. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park is considered one of the world’s 
greatest conservation projects. In this 
mountain area is found America’s largest 
remaining stand of virgin hardwood tim- 
ber, rising above beautiful beds of flowers, 
shrubs, and ferns. The crystal streams 
are alive with trout and bass. Wild life 
abounds in the park area. 

The Federal Government has formally 
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accepted 151,587 acres of land in the area 
designated for the national park in the 
Great Smokies, and additional land is 
being purchased by the park commissions 
of the two states, Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

Purchase of a single tract of 92,814 
acres, looked upon by park authorities as 
the “heart” of the Great Smokies, from 
the Champion Fibre Company was nego- 
tiated late in April by the Tennessee and 
North Carolina commissions. This land 
will soon be deeded to the government for 
administration and protection, leaving 
only a relatively small amount yet to be 
secured. 

Included in the tract of 92,814 acres 
recently purchased are the three highest 
peaks of the Great Smoky range, namely, 
Clingman’s Dome, Mt. Guyot, and Mt. 
LeConte. With the exception of Mt. 
Mitchell, these are the highest peaks east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The area pur- 
chased from the Champion Fibre Com- 
pany also includes such scenic spots as 
Chimney Alum Cave, Rainbow 
Falls, and Huggin’s Hell. 


Tops, 


The Knoxville Kiwanis club joined with 
other civic organizations in celebrating 
the purchase of the huge tract of park 
land, and the individual members re- 
joiced that the park project had been 
brought much nearer to full realization. 

The Knoxville club devoted its lunch- 
eon meeting on May 14 to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, the 
speakers being J. Ross Eakin, the new 
superintendent of the park, and Col. D. C. 
Chapman, chairman of the Tennessee 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
Commission. It was Mr. Eakin’s first pub- 
lic address since he took up his new 
duties, and the Knoxville Kiwanis club 
felt deeply honored at having Mr. Eakin 
present on that occasion. The chairman 
of the program was Russell Hanlon, a 
Kiwanian, who is secretary of the Great 
Smoky Mountains Conservation Associa- 
tion, the group that gave early impetus 
to the park project. 

Mr. Eakin, who was formerly super- 
intendent of the Glacier National Park, 
has already taken up his new duties in 
the Great Smokies; and he is enthusiastic 
over his charge. In speaking of the moun- 
tains recently, he said: 

“The Smokies hold increasing fascina- 
tion for me. Heavily clad in magnificent 
foliage, there is more life and color to 
the mountains here than those in the 
West, where above the timber line the 
peaks are cold and lifeless. The Smokies 
are animate, alive.” 

Horace M. Albright, director of Na- 
tional Parks Service, Department of the 
Interior, after an inspection trip into the 
Smokies a short time ago, pronounced the 
new park as being “head and shoulders 
above anything of its kind in the world. 
We expect it to be visited by millions,” 
he said. 
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Montreal Honors 


Memory of Elliott 
(From page 270) 


the campaign for funds, and who later 
presided at the official opening of the 
building when it was turned over to the 
Griffintown Club’s management, should 
now be numbered amongst our departed 
members. “Bill” McLennan, beloved by 
all the officers and members, passed away 
last July, in the noonday of his life. 

The next chapter, in this sequence of 
events opened in January, 1932, when, be- 
fore a large gathering of Kiwanians under 
the chairmanship of President James F. 
Scruton of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
and members of other service clubs, Sir 
Arthur W. Currie, C.G.M.G., Principal of 
McGill University, Montreal, unveiled a 
bronze tablet, erected inside the main en- 
trance of the building by the Kiwanis 
Club of Montreal to the memory of one, 
who, by self-sacrifice, great human affec- 
tion and help to his fellowmen, endeared 
himself to all who came into contact with 
him. 

“Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints in the sands of time.” 





The Kiwanis Club as a 
Community Asset 
By Water F. Mitter, 


Member Kiwanis Club of Tuscumbia, 
Alabama 


KIWANIS CLUB represents a prac- 

tical and convenient means of access 
to leading citizenship; it is an easy 
medium for the expression of public sen- 
timent and a ready process in ascertain- 
ing the needs of community welfare. Our 
organization is a system wherein dis- 
cipline is exercised without being oner- 
ous, in which men look forward to their 
meetings with pleasure: where matters 
of propriety are discussed and affairs of 
public good promoted. 

Here is common ground for men of 
varied interests; a bureau of information 
of matters of importance, and a clearing 
house for civic development. It is ac- 
complished by a delightful hour of re- 
laxation, entertainment, and constructive 
and lasting friendship. 


As a social medium and influence for © 


fellowship, the club association produces 
a personal touch and a spirit of helpful- 
which is most commendable. A 
Kiwanian does not necessarily need to be 
a man of means nor of outstanding abil- 
ity; it is his willingness to serve, his 
optimism, character and codperation that 
counts and makes him a valuable factor in 
public endeavor. 

The assets of a town are not measured 
alone in dollars and cents nor by sky- 


ness 


scrapers or manufacturing plants. The 
standard of citizenship, the ideals of its 
people, their responsiveness to the best 
interests of their section, the spirit of 
unity, friendship, usefulness and cour- 
age, these and other elements of char- 


acter are essential to the growth and de- | 


velopment of cemmunity life as the indi- | 


vidual. 


While the work of the club, aside from | 


its social contact, is in a measure abstract 
and inspirational, it is none the less fun- 
damental and interlocking in its work of 
promoting the material and commercial 
enterprise of the community. 

Kiwanis lends a helping hand to the 
farm bureau and chamber of commerce. 
It stimulates and encourages good health, 


together with scientific treatment of the | 


problem. It upholds law and order and is 
untiring in its efforts to advertise and 
popularize the community. 

Kiwanis has an abiding sympathy and 
faith in the youth of the land and special- 
izes in its interest in the under-privileged 
child life. It also reaches the school boy 
and girl and gives aid and loyalty alike to 
athletic contests and the different phases 
of educational organization. 

Kiwanis is a digest of community 
needs; it brings together men of different 
standards, harmonizes and unifies public 
enterprise and binds the community in 
sympathy and understanding in the on- 
ward march of progress and good citizen- 
ship. 





«There’s No Sunset 
in Kiwanis” 


There’s no sunset in Kiwanis 
For we face the rising sun; 
We are always pushing onward, 

New objectives must be won. 


Ever shines the dawn before us, 
With a vision which reveals 
The sincere Kiwanis spirit, 
Its inspiring, high ideals. 


There’s no sunset for Kiwanis 
While its leaders face the East 

Aiding those who need assistance, 
Doing utmost for the least. 


Let us all strive in Kiwanis 
With some worthwhile goal in view. 
Let each one espouse Kiwanis, 
Let us think—and plan—and do! 
—Joun J. LANGENBACH 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington. 
At the Pacific-Northwest District Conven- 
tion held at Tacoma, International Secretary 
Parker told us the story of a painter in Mon- 
tana. This painter would portray any subject 
matter except the sunset sunset 
seemed depressing to him. It reminded him 
of the close of things, the end of time, rather 
than the birth or beginning. I have tried to 
develop the same idea in the above poem. 
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because 


L. M. Allen, Vice-President and 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


KIWANIS 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


June 26 to 30 
D>KE 


Go via 


CHICAGO 


Foremost big-city summer 
resort in America. Miles of 
bathing beaches — parks— 
museums — art galleries — 
theatres — golf — major 
league baseball — scores of 
sightseeing trips by auto 
and boat—site of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition 
in 1933, 


Take the Rock Island to 
the Heart of Chicago — 
La Salle Street Station — 
only station on the famous 
elevated loop. 


Fine fast trains to serve you 
— Golden State Limited, 
Apache, Rocky Mountain 
Limited,ColoradoF lyer and 
many others. Thru sleeping 
car service from Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San 
lrancisco, Salt Lake City, 
Phoenix, El Paso, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Hot 
Springs, Little Rock, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Des Moines. 
Mid-Continent Special— 
Firetly—with connecting 
service from Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, and other Texas 
points, 


Meals—“‘best on wheels’’ 


ROCK ISLAND 


For Details, Mail This Coupon 


Please send me a Rock Island folder and full in- 
formation regarding train schedules and service 
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The Appeal of Kiwanis 


By Ernest L. Lucas 
Field Service Representative 


IWANIS is not a luncheon club. It is 

kK a service club, and we define service 

as the rent one pays for the space he 
occupies. 

A man wrapped up in himself makes a 
small package and the same can truthfully 
be said of a community. Regardless of the 
intellectual ability no one community has a 
monopoly on intelligence. Kiwanis is a clear- 
ing house for ideas worth while and these 
ideas are passed on to others to be put to 
practical use. 

We believe every man in business in a 
community owes that community a public 
spirited obligation. It is our observation that 
most normal men want to pay their debts. 
We are confident that through Kiwanis this 
debt may be paid with the least expenditure 
of time and money, because Kiwanis knows 
what to do and how to do it, each member 
making a contribution, the aggregate making 
a big program. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. Ki- 
wanis is in existence, because other worthy 
organizations were not equal to the task. 
When there is a duty to perform and there 
with which to do the task, 
men get their heads together and work out 
Kiwanis is that instrument. 

Most men have civic pride. They are in- 


isn’t an agency 
one. 


terested in their home town, their community. 
Chambers of Commerce are very necessary 
and essential to the progress of a city and 
they function most successfully when func- 
Kiwanis is not a 
civic organization in the same sense, yet it is 


tioning along civic lines. 
a co-worker with the Chamber of Commerce 
because to any civic project that will be help- 
ful and uplifting Kiwanis gladly lends its 
cooperative support. 


Men like to make friends who endure in 


adversity as well as in success. When one 
is successful, he numbers his friends by the 
legion, but when reverses come he wonders 
if he has any friends. Sometimes we seek 
friendships in fraternal organizations, and we 
generally find a group of high class men 
making up the membership of fraternal Or- 
ders. Kiwanis is not a fraternal organization. 
It has no oath, no obligation, no pass words, 
no ritual. We believe in throwing formality 
in the discard, jerking off the veneer, just 
being yourself, for, when a man appears in 
the role of his natural self, he always appears 
to the best advantage and men learn to know 
and like him for what he really is, not for 
what he pretends to be. Kiwanis, therefore, 
affords a man an opportunity to build friend- 
ships that border the fraternal, and that en- 
dure. 

No matter whether you are a churchman 
or not, by nature you are religious. You know 
the old world is not an accident, that back 
of it there must be some Supreme Power, 
Creator, God—call Him what you may. Ki- 
wanis is not a religious organization and does 
not supplant or take the place of the church. 
Kiwanis will not save a man’s soul, but Ki- 
wanis will make a man’s soul worth saving. 
And we have a creed—the practical applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships—and one of our major objectives is, 
“Personal Service to Under-Privileged Chil- 
dren,” and we have others equally important. 
Kiwanis, then, is a combination of the 
practical elements in the civic, fraternal, and 
religious organizations embodied in one and 
thinking unselfishly and charitably towards 
all. 
acter-building organization that chases the 
gloom and supplants the shadows with sun- 


Kiwanis is a community-building, char- 


shine. 





Indiana Clubs Develop Rural Leadership 


By H. S. 


Chairman, Indiana District 


their 
latest 
life of 


pio- 


NDIANA clubs 


urban-rural 


adapting 
program to the 
developments in the rural 
their They were 
neers among the service clubs of the 
state in sponsoring the 4-H Club move- 
ment and participating in projects that 
tended to solidify relations between the 
cityeman and the farmer. These objec- 
tives, however, were restricted to the 
participation of the clubs, and no effort 
was made to present a project in which 
all of them could concentrate for the 
attainment of one specific end. 

This year the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has a developed a unified district 
project and is offering the clubs an 
opportunity for concerted action in a 
program that has state-wide application 
and worth, without impinging upon or 
interfering with the established agricul- 
tural projects of clubs. 

The Agricultural Extension Depart- 


are 


commonwealth. 


HECKARD 


Committee on Agriculture 


ment of Purdue University and the state 
4-H Club Department are coéperating 
wholeheartedly in this Kiwanis project, 
and the State Conservation Department 
has placed the facilities of a state park 
at the disposal of the committee. 

The clubs of the Indiana District are 
preparing for real constructive building 
in the lives of rural boys and girls in their 
communities by codperating with the 
district Committee on Agriculture in send- 
ing junior leaders of the 4-H clubs to the 
Leadership Training Camp at Shakamak 
State Park, June 6 to 10. 

These junior leaders are boys and 
girls, sixteen years and older, who have 
completed some 4-H Club project and 
have demonstrated leadership ability. 
These leaders are the ones who will organ- 
ize younger boys and girls in their 
respective communities into 4-H Clubs 
and will then supervise the work of the 
clubs during the year. Each junior 
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leader will have from five to twenty boys 
and girls in the clubs under his super- 
vision. 

For many. years there has been an 
urgent need for specialized training in 
leadership for the farm boys and girls 
who are active in their respective com- 
munities with younger boys and 
enrolled in 4-H Club work. 

The district Committee on Agriculture 
has organized a project in which all clubs 
of the district may codperate in giving 
this much needed training to these junior 
leaders. The committee will conduct a 
Leadership Training Camp at Shakamak 
State Park where intensive training in 
leadership work will be administered. 
The Kiwanis clubs will sponsor the send- 
ing of the junior leaders from their re- 
spective counties to participate in this 
training course. The cost will be four 
dollars per leader for the five-day train- 


girls 


ing period. 

The program of the camp will be under 
the direction of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department of Purdue University 
and the State 4-H Club Department. The 
program and training in the camp, which 
has been set up, will be so designed that 
it will enable the boys and girls to return 
to their homes better equipped for efh- 
cient leadership. 

The clubs will obtain names of pros- 
pective leaders from the County Agricul- 
tural Agents. These agents have the 
junior leadership project under way and 
are glad to have the codperation of the 
Kiwanis clubs. One hundred thirty 
reservations from twenty-four clubs have 
already been received. 

This project will not displace the ex- 
cellent work which the Indiana Kiwanis 
clubs have been sponsoring in the form of 
specialized projects, such as corn, pig, 
dairy projects, etc. 

The leadership training project is de- 
signed to be helpful to the 
tural industry in the county. 
this project the Indiana District proposes 
to cooperate in building a continuous 
line of rural leadership, which will touch 
the lives of hundreds of future citizens 
oi Indiana. 


whole agricul- 
Through 


This is a new, broad, and intensive 
program, designed to give every club, 
urban or rural, an opportunity to build 
permanent rural leadership. No club in 
the Indiana District is so small, district 
officials assert, that it cannot afford to 
send at least one boy or girl to this camp, 
but the committee is urging clubs to send 
as many young leaders as possible. 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions of the project to the rural life is 
the fact, that each leader trained in the 
Kiwanis camp will return to his commun- 
ity to disseminate the benefits of his 
training to organized groups, whose mem- 
bers in turn will contact directly with the 
agricultural industry. 
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International Committee 
Suggestions 
(From page 271) 


been converted into boosters, and it is 
generally conceded that the Kiwanis Club in 
our little city is now an established institu- 
tion. 

As already stated, the explanation for our 
attendance record is unique. While we have 
a strong attendance committee, it has never 
functioned; indeed, it never met until very 
recently, and then only for the purpose of 
guarding against a lapse in attendance. No 
attendance contests have been staged, though 
the importance of regular attendance has been 
consistently emphasized. Although our pro- 
grams have been very satisfactory, we cannot 
say they have all been extraordinary in in- 
terest. 

But what we can be sure about is that in 
the birth of our club there was instilled the 
utterly grim determination to succeed in the 
face of all the odds which were supposed to 
be against both our conception and sub- 
sequent healthy growth. Every member has 
firmly believed that the best evidence of 
interest in the club is the attendance record, 
that the other problems of the club become 
simple if the attendance problem is solved. 
Consequently, there are no mechanics to be 
explained in our attendance record. The 
“attending” circumstances go back to the 
local situation and the general atmosphere of 
adversity at the time of the birth of our club, 
and to the silent pledge then taken by each 
member literally to fight for the continued 
prosperity of the club. To fight, one has to 
be present. Absentees win no battles. Hence, 
our attendance record. 





District Plan Developed 
by Michigan 
(From page 262) 


a few days later by International Secre- 
tary, O. Samuel Cummings, and sent out 
to all of the clubs in the country through 
THe Kiwanis MaGaAzine, with the recom- 
mendation that they adopt it. You are 
all familiar enough with the present 
status of Kiwanis International to know 
that the adoption was not only unani- 
mous, but thorough. 

During the coming winter the pressure 
of war work became so great with Mr. 
Ward that he did not find himself able 
to do full justice to the work of district 
governor, and on April 10, at the first 
of our inter-club meetings held in Bay 
City, to which all of the clubs were in- 
structed to send delegates, he formerly 
tendered his resignation. Owing to the 
fact that First Vice-Governor, J. B. Peng- 
elly was in France, Second Vice-Gov- 
ernor Alva Cummins, was made governor 
for the balance of the term. 

The third International Convention of 
Kiwanis clubs was held at Birmingham, 
Alabama, in May, 1919, and by that time 
the district idea was well under way in all 
parts of the United States. In fact, it 
should be stated that the International 
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Constitution and By-laws were amended 
to include this district plan because it 
had been adopted by all districts. 

The second convention of the Michigan 
District was held at Flint on October 11, 
1919, at which time the officers elected 
for the coming year were: 


Governor—J. B. Pengelly, Flint. 
Vice-Governor—Michael Gorman, Sag- 
inaw. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Oscar Jackson, 
Lansing. 
The names of the Michigan governors 


are as follows: 


Year Governor City 

1918 3 645.. ) S bees Russell Ward (Temporary) ..............06. Jackson 

BOAO eis. 5 5 no's Ra POV Nis SE EDONIE 6 0:5 0 0 o's eanewlenecdees ese Lansing 

Ps a Sen meraecagt OM, 3. ie F CEEW ois bu oak co wdee cldaeer Flint 

BE ore &ois saihursce whe 0 NENODUG! (Bic GONE sc vege siaceeieiescees Saginaw 

PPS os a's. cx 010 tub 216 ong eR ae EI Sins ae. 0.c0 cdvig tues caew neon Benton Harbor 

ree PPOTRTIEG IG, SOUIIEONE cin cs sca cenlcdcdWctcledeve Detroit No. 1 

|, pe ee CR a gin. he's oa xa Were davies die aaa Kalamazoo 

je PP ea eh 

MS sass c.0 5:06 0 eamed ee Se ree re er eee Jackson 
(Elected but died before taking office) 

SR ses Sea's 9 004 Sa FON Jer MEU coe se cececws scceankawes Battle Creek 

PRE eS 6 ceca siake ICE ss RUEHIDAIN « Soo oie k's vis 65 Cee eee he eee Ann Arbor 

Co SRA eee to NT IS Coy a's vioic & WO gibt wietd bie ce Jacksen 

Ch ee PRSOTO ISO ICTUORMNIGD 6-066 0S die bd dla we wd ba Port Huron 

ME a Coie Cay I CASON. « ssc v vies dese ds .¥yaeas lraverse City 

Pe ait. 0 cas anes LIES SUMMED oc, . sao Gidea ecaa ce elem weemter Detroit—Northwest 

Rts weiviein kur daleep [ES Sp ge ei rere ear ay Saginaw 


The Kiwanis Club of Pocatello, Idaho, has 
been called upon in a very serious way to 
guide the affairs of the community in a civic 
sense. Nate Block of the Pocatello club is 
the 1932 president of the Pocatello Chamber 
of Commerce; Walter Newcomb is the vice- 
president; and Paul Nash, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club, is secretary of the 
Chamber. 


D. Frank Baker, vice-president of the Walla 
Walla, Washington, Kiwanis club has been 
selected as the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce for this year. 

a * * 
Kiwanian Charles O’Neill of Madison, Wis- 


consin, has been elected President of the 
State Bowling Association. 
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University, Seattle, Club Makes Fine Record 
in Inter-Club Relations 


HIS brief article tells of the activities 
of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions of the University, Seattle, Ki- 
the year 1931. Soon after 
appointments to the committee had been 
made in December 1930, meetings were 
held at which a project for the extension 
of inter-club and visits was out- 
lined for the coming year. A statement of 
purpose and of objectives was prepared, 
and its approval by the Board of 
Directors was made a working plan. 


wanis club for 


relations 


after 


The purpose of the plan was to promote 
aggressively a_ spirit and 
understanding between the University club 
and the Kiwanis clubs of Division II. 


of friendliness 


The objectives included: 


a. Ten inter-club visits to the following 
clubs: Seattle, Ballard, West Seattle, 
North Central, Enumclaw, Snoqual- 
mie, Issaquah, Renton, Kent and 


Auburn. 

Not less than six members at large 
from the club to make up 
each delegation, together with a mem- 


University 


ber of the Committee on _ Inter-Club 
Relations and a speaker. Each delega- 
tion provided a chairman and_ the 
speaker for the meeting at the club 
visited. 

b. Each member of the University club 
was to make at least one inter-club 
visit during the year to an _ outside 


club over and above any makeup visit 
for attendance records. 

c. Provide speakers for club when 
called upon to do so. To do this, have a 
man in the University 


any 


roster of 
club whe can make a speech and the sub- 
ject of his talk, was prepared early in 
the year. Every man so listed was 
prepared to be a “minute-man” to be 
ready to respond on short notice. 


every 


d. A prize to be awarded by the Univer- 
sity member who makes 
the for inter-club  visita- 
tions during the year. The award to 
be made by the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations to a member of the 
club not on the committee. The award 

based on of visits. dis- 

tance travelled, made, and 
general promotion of good will and 
friendship. 


club to its 


best record 


was number 


speeches 


A letter was sent to each club in the 
division for the inter-club meet- 
ings, suggesting a date, naming the speaker 
and chairman, and requesting confirmation 
of the date. A schedule of assignments was 
made from the membership of the University 
club detailing each man for a definite date 
and visit to the clubs on the project plan. 
Thus, a complete schedule of inter-club meet- 
ings, speakers, and representatives of our club 
was made early in January, and a copy given 


selected 


to each member for his guidance. The chair- 
man of each inter-club meeting was made re- 
sponsible for carrying out his particular as- 
signment, both as to speaker and accompany- 
ing delegation. 

In addition to the foregoing, the member- 
ship of our club was canvassed and a list of 
speakers, subjects, home addresses and tele- 
phone numbers prepared. Twenty-two 
speakers were thus listed. This compilation 
was assembled in neat form and a copy sent 
to many of the nearby clubs in our district to 
serve them should they desire speakers from 
our membership. Incidentally, this idea alone 
is worthy of the notice of other clubs. 

The actual execution of the program in- 
volved careful planning and following-up of 
all the details. In ample time before each 


scheduled meeting, announcement was made 





L. Weatherford 


Chairman, University, Seattle, Kiwanis Club Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations. 


Henry 


in the club bulletin, and the personnel of each 
group personally notified regarding the visit. 

Once each month a check was made by the 
chairman of the committee and the club sec- 
retary, of attendance at outside clubs, 
speakers furnished, visitors to our own club, 
and the inter-club visits. These data were 
recorded on one sheet, which later was used 
to make up monthly, quarterly, and annual 
reports. At the close of the year, a summary 
was made for each member indicating the 
number of visits he had made to other clubs, 
how many of these were for making up 
attendance and how many were extra; and 
another major summary was made of the 
general results accomplished. 

The chairman of the committee reports one 
suggestion that developed as a result of this 
checking which may prove of some value to 
other clubs. If the secretary of each club 
will use two lines in his attendance record 
sheets, one for the regular routine notations, 
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and the other for showing the outside club 
visited, date, and purpose, whether make-up 
or extra attendance, this procedure will help 
to clarify the records and prevent errors and 
ambiguities which occasionally arise regard- 
ing attendance. 

The results of all efforts have been partic- 
ularly gratifying. All the scheduled meet- 
ings have been held, as well as some extra 
inter-club visits; attendance from the club 
has been all that could be desired; outside 
clubs have made many requests for speakers; 
and the University club had return visits from 
several of our neighboring clubs. A trophy 
was awarded at the annual meeting to an 
esteemed member, Clinton S. Harley, Gov- 
ernor of the Pacific-Northwest District, for 
having made the largest number of extra 
visits, travelled the farthest, and for excelling 
in the promotion of Kiwanis good will and 
fellowship. 

“We feel that we have succeeded in 
purpose to promote aggressively a spirit of 
friendliness and understanding between the 


our 


University club and the Kiwanis clubs of 
Division II,” reports Chairman Weatherford, 
“and, that, in have actively 
carried this spirit-of participation into dis- 


addition. we 


trict and International conferences and con- 
ventions.” 

In addition to these activities, the Univer- 
sity club held one joint meeting with the 
University Lions Club, a regular event each 
year; participated in the all-city service clubs’ 
annual meeting; and was represented by its 
president, secretary, and district trustee at 
three meetings of the Seattle Kiwanis Coun- 
cil, an organization founded during the year 
to bring together the various Kiwanis clubs 
of the city, metropolitan and suburban, for 
the discussion of common problems. 

The accomplishments, so far as they can 
be put in statistical form, are as follows: 


Total number of visits by members 


aah ee ee 419 
Make-up attendance ...........238 
eS SE a ee 181 
Speakers at outside clubs........... 44 
Official Inter-club visits............. 22 
Made to other clubs............ 12 
Received from other clubs....... 10 


Number of visitors from other clubs.511 


In addition to the ten clubs in the division 
which were scheduled in the plan, the follow- 
ing clubs were visited by one or more mem- 
bers from the University club: Bremerton, 
Everett, Longview, Olympia, West Seattle, 
Shelton, Anacortes, Bellingham, Buckley, 
Edmonds, Omak, Port Orchard, Renton, 
Wenatchee, Kelso, Mt. Vernon, Monroe, Stan- 
wood, and Yakima, all in the State of Wash- 
ington; also St. Helens, Portland, McMinn- 
ville, and Tacoma in Oregon; and in addition, 
San Francisco, Hollywood, Oakland, and 
Santa Clara, California; and Vancouver, B. C., 
Nanaimo, B. C., Reno, Nevada; Chicago, 
Illinois; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Miami, 
Florida; Marietta, Ohio; Poughkeepsie, New 
York; and Toronto, Ontario. 

District Governor Clint Harley writes that 
it was due to the diligence and constant appli- 
cation to the job on the part of Harry 
Weatherford, chairman of the committee, that 
made it possible for the University club to 
make such a record in inter-club relations 
activity. The other members of the com- 
mittee who assisted him were Forrest Guptill, 
J. S. Holt and Joseph Daniels, district trustee. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


President Richard S. Reaney of the West 
Seattle, Washington, Kiwanis Club, has just 
been appointed a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Harborview Hospital System 
of Seattle. These hospitals, three in number, 
have approximately 1,000 beds and the Har- 
borview Unit is one of the most modern 
hospitals in the United States. They are tax 
supported hospitals for the indigent of King 
County, Washington, and the Board of Trus- 
tees, six in number, serving for the good of 
the community, are chosen as_ standing, 
public-spirited men of the city. District 
Governor Clinton S. Harley of the Pacific- 
Northwest District, who is a member of the 
University-Seattle club, is President of the 
Board of Trustees. 


e * 6 


Kiwanian John Lund, Past President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Norwalk, Connecticut, and 
Superintendent of Schools there, has been 
made Superintendent of Schools in Newton, 
Massachusetts, which is a decided promotion 
in the educational world. He will begin his 
new position in September. 


a * 


President E. A. Logan of the Columbia, 
Missouri, Kiwanis club is having the follow- 
ing said of him in Missouri newspapers: “Mr. 
Logan has been in government service thirty- 
seven years and since 1914 he has served in 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates at Columbia. 
He is now senior agricultural statistician of 
the State-Federal Crop Reporting Service for 
Missouri. The State Board of Agriculture 
recognizes his faithful performance of crop 
reporting duties for the people of Missouri 
and takes this occasion to join in congratulat- 
ing him for his many years of service.” 


k 


International Vice-President Harper Gatton 
of Madisonville, Kentucky, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education Association 
at its annual convention held in Louisville in 
April. The association has a present mem- 
bership of 11,500 Kentucky teachers and edu- 


cators, 


Kiwanian D. Charles Levinson of Petoskey, 
Michigan, has been elected mayor of that 
Kiwanian motion 
picture business and for the last six and one- 


city. Levinson is in the 
half years he has given a free show every 
Saturday morning for the children. Once a 
year he gives up his entire theatre for the 
local boys’ camp sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Petoskey. 


* 


Dr. William Frederick Herbst, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed trustee of 
the Allentown State Hospital. The appoint- 
ment was made by Governor Pinchot. 


* ok 


Kiwanians will be interested in knowing 
that Kiwanians William H. Ball and E. Arthur 
Ball of Muncie, Indiana, trace their ancestry 
to Mary Ball Washington. Mary Ball Wash- 
ington’s first ancestor in this country was 
Colonel William Ball, who migrated from 
England to Virginia. There have been tradi- 
tions and statements that these two, as well 


as other Balls appearing in different parts 
of this country at about the same time, were 
related to the Ball family. Kiwanians Ball 
trace their ancestry to a certain Edward Ball 
who first appeared at Bradford, Connecticut, 
and who later went with others to found 
Newark, New Jersey. Their branch is known 
as the New Jersey branch. 

* * &* 

Kiwanian J. M. Beck of Centerville, Towa, 
president of that club in 1929, was elected 
president of the Iowa Press Association last 
April. The election occurred on the 32nd 
anniversary of his entrance into newspaper 
work. 

Milton Kiwanis 


Kiwanian Potter of the 


Club of East San Diego, California, who was | 


mentioned in the February issue of the Maga- 
zine as one of the members of the Borrowed 
Time Club, recently celebrated his 94th birth- 
day and is still going strong. 


Big George Earnshaw, famous right hander 
of the Philadelphia Athletic pitching staff, 
was recently made an honorary member of 
the Hot Springs, Arkansas, Kiwanis club. 
Earnshaw, one of the resort’s best and most 
sincere friends, expressed genuine pleasure 
and declared that he intended to become a 
Kiwanian by action as well as by name. 


Three prominent Kiwanians of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, Dr. B. Rush Field, Rev. Henry 








M. Prentiss and Orion H. Reeves, were hon- | 


ored with associate memberships in “Scab- 
bard and Blade,” a national military frater- 
nity. 


A. number of Miami Kiwanians have been | 


elected to important offices in the Miami, 
Florida, Chamber of Commerce. 
Thomson was elected treasurer and Harvey 
R. Payne who everybody remembers as gen- 
eral chairman of the Convention Committees 
at Miami last year, was. elected 
Lynn J. Irvin, Raymond W. Butler, Henry S. 
Thompson, William P. Mooty and Ralph I. 
Vervoort were elected directors. 

Another member of this club, Charles E. 
Albury was elected president of the Propel- 
lor Club of Miami. 

Joseph O. Naylor, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of San Antonio, Texas, is vice-president 
of the Travelers’ 
that city. 


Protective 


Kiwanian Charles W. Eggert, a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado, was 
recently elected president of the Mountain 
States Ice Industries Association at Salt Lake 
City. 


Earl E. Thomas, treasurer of the Kiwanis 
Club of Evansville, Indiana, was recently 


Leonard K., | 


secretary. | 


Association of | 


elected president of the Indiana Association | 


of Certified Public Accountants. 
* * & 
The many Kiwanians who tune in on the 
Sinclair Weiner Minstrels, broadcast every 
Monday night over an N. B. C. national net- 


| 
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Learn WHY YOU 


STAMMER 


—and how readily other 


persons secured relief 


This 279-page Book Tells—Here isa 


book worth its weight in gold to you if 
you stammer, stutter or have any speech trouble, It is a 
book fairly overflowing with the real, definite, tangible, 
hard-to-get facts about stammering. It is packed with 
priceless pointers that have never before ap din print— 
tells dozens of things you have long wanted to know—tears 
away the veil of doubt, mystery and guesswork and reveals 
the plain truth about speech and its defects, 


Would You Like 


—Why you are better at some 
times than at others? 
—Why you have 
trouble talking over 
the phone? _ : 
—Why there is a dif- 
ference when you 
to strangers? 
—Why you can some- 
times sing without 
trouble? 
—Why you are more 
nervous at some 
timesthanat others? 
—Why some cases can- 
not be corrected? _ 
—Why you talk dif- 
ferently whenangry? 













Some of the Chapter Headings | —Why you are some- 
The Secret of Correcting times free from your 
Stammering . trouble? 
? Conetion Method of | —How stammering in- 
Cases that Cannot Be Cor- terferes with normal 
rected expression? 


—How stammering 
causes nervousness? 

—How stammering 
affects the mind? 

—How stammering 
affects the health? 


Ilow to Determine Whether 
Your Case Can Be Corrected 
The Real Cause of Stam- 
mering and Stuttering 

The Peculiarities of Stam- 
mering 


The Intermittent Tendency 


Can Stammering Be Out- | —How we learn to 
grown 8 
Effect of Stammering On | How readily the 


the Mind 
Child Stammering—Advice 
to Parents 
Speech Disorders of Youth 
—and Their Dangers 
Where Does Stammering Lead? 
Some Cases I Have Met 
The Correction of Stammer- 
ing by Mail 


author secured relief 
after stammering for 
nearly 20 years? 
—How stammering can 
becorrected? 
—How to determine 
whether your case 
can be corrected? 











Based on 30 Years’ Experience 


This book is the condensed and crystallized experience of 
Benjamin N. Bogue, principal of the Bogue Institute for Stam- 
merers, who gives to the stammerer in this book the result of 
more than thirty years’ constant study, research and in- 
vestigation, during which time he has met more than 24,000 
stammerers, diagnosed 105,000 cases of speech trouble, and cor- 
responded with more than 224,000 other persons who stammer. 


A Remarkable Volume AB 


No matter how long you have stammered or stuttered, no 
matter how old you are, what caused your trouble, how many 
courses you have taken, how many schools you have attended, 
how many books ven bowh read or how much studying you 
have done, you need this book on “‘Stammering”’ which gives 
a wealth of new facts, late discoveriesand startling revelations 
on stammering and kindred speech disorders, This book is 
clearly written, easy to understand and goes straight to the 
point, telling the HOW and the WHY andthe WHEREFORE. 
: Get This Book 
Use This Coupon Without Cost 
If youstammer orstutter or 
have any impediment in 
your speech, you are losing 
if you don’t get this book. 
Find out how readily the 
author's trouble was cor- 
rected after being pro- 
nounced hopeless; what 
causes your own trouble 
and whether it can be cor 
rected; get all these value 
able pointers, these vital 
facts. Merely send the 
coupon — nothing 
to pay later—the 













This Book on 
“STAMMERING” 


Contains 279 pagesof facts, 
printed in clear, clean, 
readable type on Antique 
Book Paper. Bound in 
Maroon Book Cloth, cover 
and back stamped in Gold. 


mail, all charges prepaid, 


Please send me by return a 
your big 279-page cloth- 


book is yours to bound book on “‘Stammering.”” % 
ar lite 

—to pro’ Name ccccccccccccscccesesccseccccs 
by. s 


» Street .ccccccccccccccvcccevsescccccsece @ 


1147 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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TO PRESIDENTS 
AND SECRETARIES: 
61 


of the 1932 ances 

of Douglas Mal och, “the 

et who makes living a joy,’ thus 
a booked, are return engagements. 
Perhaps YOU haven't had him at 
all yet! He is America’s most popu- | 
lar speaker to service and com- | 
mercial organizations. 
i Without obligation, would you like 











to have us notify you whenever 

Douglas Malloch is to bein YOUR | 
vicinity? 
{ Please write us whom to address, 

and where, and let us put your or- | 
ganization on our mailing list for | 
this service. 


MANAGEMENT OF 


‘DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


} 
| 1532 THOME AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


(Have you heard what Douglas Malloch says about 
{ the “depression’ 7 




















Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog ‘'E"”’ 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











"The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE f 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








ry? s 7 ‘ ‘ 
PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9ISF St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
U.S. Courts and Patent Office 








Rupture Secret Out 


Newest Suction-Cell System must show 
actual reduction of size of rupture during 
trial. Noleg straps, leather, springs. Free 


book and guarantee in next mail. Old 


concern—million appliances sold. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
8996 New Bank Building 
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escape 
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For 
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Successful For 
Over 50 Years 
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| work, will be interested in knowing that the 


role of “Old Midnight” is taken by Robert 
James Jr., a member of long standing in the 
Evanston, Illinois, Kiwanis club, and known 


| to the North Shore clubs as a red hot song 


leader. The program, one of the oldest on the 
air, has created a sensation in radio since it 
went on the air over a chain of stations reach- 
ing from coast to coast. 
% a bd 

In West Toronto, Ontario, Kiwanian George 
S. Abrey, O.L.S.C.E., is vice-chairman of the 
city’s Relief Committee. His business and 


‘ other civic activities do not interfere with his 


Kiwanis membership as he has maintained a 
perfect record for nine years. 
* a8 ae 

President George A. Carey of Plant City, 
Florida, again took office of Mayor Commis- 
sioner of the Plant City. Four members of 
the club were elected directors of the Florida 
Strawberry Festival. 





In Times Like These 


By DoucLtas MALLocH 


In times like these no state can help the man: 
These are the times the man must help the 
state, 
Think out his problems, set his own house 
straight, 
Plan for himself, not ask the state to plan. 
We must begin again where we began, 
Back where the individual was great, 
By his own effort fashioned his own fate, 
Before America, American. 


In times like these we learn that men make 
lands 

(Not lands make men), 

maintain. 

In easy times, his duty not so plain, 
The citizen 
But when prosperity on shifting sands 

Begins to tremble, then the thinking brain 

Must set the rock beneath the point of 

strain, 
Each his own corner, each with his own hands. 


their fortunes must 


forgets, misunderstands. 


In times like these, when politicians please 
With promises the state the load will bear, 


We must recall our strength is never 
there— 
That walls make houses and that roots made 
trees, 
Think hard, work hard, find opportunities 
Where there seems none, do each his equal 
share 
The wall to strengthen and the corner 


square, 
And men and nations 
like these. 


come through times 





Congratulations! 


Congratulations came recently from many 
parts of the United States and Canada to W. 
D. Herridge, Canada’s Minister to the United 


| States, and Mrs. Herridge upon the birth of 


a 7%-pound boy. 

Mrs. Herridge is a sister of Prime Minister 
R. B. Bennett, member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Calgary, Alberta. 

The infant, who may be named for the 
prime minister, received his first government 
job a few hours after he was born. 





THE Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


The Parliamentary Committee on Railways 
and Shipping, in session at the time, voted 
unanimously to make him an honorary mem- 
ber. 

Edwin F. Hiel, President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Washington, D. C., sent the following 
message to the father: 

“The birth of young Mr. Herridge on 
United States-Canada Day April twenty-eight 
is a further token of good will between our 
respective countries. The Kiwanis club of 
Washington D. C. extends congratulations to 
you Mrs. Herridge and your young son. You 
are to be congratulated on finding such an 
important government him so 
early in life at a time when all jobs are at a 
premium.” 


position for 





Kiwanis Shrine Luncheon 
at San [Francisco 
During the week of the Shrine Conclave at 


San Francisco, the San Francisco Kiwanis 
club will hold a special Shrine luncheon in 


connection with its regular meeting on 
Thursday, July 28, at the Fairmount Hotel. 
All visiting Shrine Kiwanians will be wel- 


come and a special entertainment program is 
being arranged. Oscar T. Barber, attorney 
in the Russ Building, is president of the San 
Francisco club, and the club’s headquarters 
are at 605 Market Street, where visitors will 
be welcome. 





California-Nevada District 
in New Office 


When in Oakland California, be sure and 


call at the new office of the California-Nevada 


District in the Hotel Oakland, Suite 452. 
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Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1932 
Approved by the 


International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 


January 17-23 


United States-Canada Week 
April 24-30 


All-Kiwanis Night 


June 27 


Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 26-July 2 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs 
will | be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 
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Life Insurance for 5 Years Now at 


% THE RATE 


y, 


Payable During the 
Subsequent Years 


Here is the opportunity you have been waiting for. These days 
of reduced incomes need not destroy your peace of mind another 
day—or another hour. A timely, liberal offer now makes it easy, 
simple and sure for you to protect those precious lives that are 
in your keeping. 

Postal Life Insurance Company, through its low cost direct 
methods, now offers standard old line, legal reserve life insurance 
on a basis whereby only one-half the premium cost need be paid 
during the first five years. Now—when incomes are reduced and 
your loved ones need protection more than ever before—you get 
the maximum insurance, (After five years—when the premiums 
double, the rate is lower than you would pay for “ordinary life” 
insurance at your advanced age.) Furthermore, if you prefer it, 
these low premiums may be paid monthly—just like your gas or 
telephone. On this special offer, as little as 86c a month (at age 
25) will erect a bulwark of safety which will bring you untold hours 
of joy and satisfaction. 





A Standard Policy 


The insurance offered is the modified life policy carrying full 
cash and loan values; paid up and extended insurance privileges. 
It is backed by more than twenty-one million dollars of assets of 
the Postal Life Insurance Company and issued in exact conformity 
with the legal reserve requirements of the stringent insurance 
laws of the State of New York. It is issued for both men and women. 


Save 9147 


The savings resulting from the elimination of salesmen are 
passed on to you. In addition to “half premiums” for the first five 
years, a dividend of 91% of the annual premiums is guaranteed 
during the entire life of the policy. You make up your own mind 
in your own home and are repaid for it all through the life of the 
policy. 

The Postal Life Insurance Company, selling exclusively by mail, 
has served men and women everywhere for twenty-six years. More 
than $40,000,000 has been paid out to policyholders—quickly and 
without question. 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Arthur Jordan, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











For the sake of your loved ones 
Send the Coupon now 


Do not permit another day to pass without inves- 
tigating this liberal special offer. You owe it to 
yourself. The spectre of fear which haunts every 
man whose loved ones are not amply protected is a 
thief of energy and self-respect. Find out for your- 
self how easily, simply and inexpensively you can 
protect them. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL UPON 
YOU. Postal sells only by mail. The coupon below, 
a letter or postcard will bring you a clear, specific 
description of this offer and a speci- 
men policy written so you can under- 
stand it. Send the coupon today — 


Postal Life Insurance Co., 


Arthur Jordan, President | 

| 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me a specimen policy and a full descrip- 

| tion of your special offer on which I need pay only one- | 
half the premium cost for the first five years, yet have 

| insurance for the full amount of the policy. | 
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After the Detroit Convention 
VACATION IN MICHIGAN 


FOR MAPS AND FREE LITERATURE 











